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THE. TRAGEDY OF THE 
ITALIA. By Davide Giudici. 
Appleton’s. 

The first complete account of 
Gen. Nobile’s flight over the 
North Pole, written by a member 
of the rescue party aboard the 
wce-breaker Krassin. The author 
ts an Ttalian journalist and un- 
hampered by official restrictions. 
List price $3. Our price $1. 
LIFE AND SCIENCE. By D. 
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Concerning the mechanisms and 
the rhythms of life. 
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SAVONAROLA. By Piero Mi- 
sciatelli. Transl. by M. Pe- 
ters-Roberts. Appleton’s. 


The story of the 15th Century 
priest 
lumined the Italian Renaissance, 
by one of the most eminent Eu- 
ropean writers. Illustrated, 


whose burning ‘spirit il- 


List price $3. Our price $2.25 


THE MYSTICS (OF 
By Piero Misciatelli. 
by M. Peters-Roberts. 
ton's. 


In no other Italian city dur 
the 13th, 14th and 15th ces 
was art so closely bound ¢ 
igion and Life as in Siena. i 
book ts rich in humor, romance 
and legend, and well illustrated. 


List price $3. Our price $2.23 
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ALL MY YOUTH. A Book of 
Poems. By Frederickn Blank- 
ner, 

With the beauty and charm of 
Italy woven into most of the poents 
(especially the cycle of 22 poems 
grouped together under the heading 
“Italia’), this recent book by an 
ardent lover of Italy, which has 
elicited the praise of critics here 
and abroad, has been dedicated to 
friendship between Italy and Amer- 
ica. 


Reg. price: $2 Our price: $1.33 


WHAT CIVILIZATION 
OWES TO ITALY. By Dr. 
James J. Walsh. 


Bevery Italian in America ought to 
have @ copy of this book, which 
deals comprehensively with every 
phase of Italy's contribution to civil- 
ization, under 16 classifications. 


Regular price: $3. Our price: $2 


WHERE DEMOCRACY 
TRIUMPHS. By F. Paul 
Miceli. 


An outstanding Italian contribu- 
tion to American letters, this novel 
relates the triumph of an Italian 
youth over the new environment 
that is America. You will like ét 
for its observations concerning the 
problems confronting the educated 
italian-American. 


Regular price: $3 Our Price: $2 


STOCK SWINDLERS AND 
THEIR METHODS. By 
Charles B. Frasca. 

Since 1920 the author, an invest- 
ment broker, has been successfully 
exposing stock frauds in this coun- 
try, and has recovered millions of 
dollars for the victims. In this vol- 
ume he tells all about the tricks 
employed by stock swindlers, so that 
the reader may be on his guard. 


Reg. price: $2 Our price: $1.33 
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Readers are requested to 
communicate with our Book 
Service Department, which 
will endeavor to answer all 
questions concerning new It- 
alian and English books, 
prices, etc. This service is 
extended also to our obtain- 
ing for our subscribers of 
any book, Italian or English, 
that has been published re- 
cently, and at lower prices 
than usual. 
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The Cover This Month 


Back in March, 1931, Atlan- 
tica contained an article on a ris- 
ing young Italo-American paint- 
er, Luigi Lucioni. Even at that 
time Mr. Lucioni was beginning 
to win recognition of a sort, but 
it was not till a year later that 
he achieved real fame by hav- 
ing the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, that citadel of the arts, 
purchase one of his paintings, 
“Dahlias and Apples,” reprod- 
uced on the cover this month. 
At the age of 31, Mr. Lucioni 
accomplished what no other art- 
ist of his years has ever done. 
for the Metropolitan has been 
noted for showing but little in- 
terest in modern art and for 
buying little if anything of the 
work of contemporary American 
artists, 

Works by Lucioni already 
hang in a half dozen other art 
museums and in the collections 
of many private owners, and his 
most recent triumph is “Arran- 
gement of Light,” recently pur- 
chased by the Rhode Tsland 
School of Design in Providence. 

Born in Malnate, near Milan, 
Italy, Luigi Lucioni came to this 
country at the age of ten, studied 
at Cooper Union, the National 
Academy of Design, and, on a 
scholarship, at the Louis Com- 
fort Tiffany Foundation at 
Oyster Bay, Long Island. He 
has returned to Italy several 
times. 

Mr. Lucioni’s landscapes, still: 
lifes, and portraits are character- 
ized by a forceful, finished and 
realistic simplicity, a firm, im- 
peccable line that almost ap- 
proaches literal photography, and 
a rich textural quality in their 
coloring that softens and rounds 
out the whole. ‘“Dahlias and 
Apples” is an excellent example 
of his manner in still-life. 
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TOPICS “OF THE MONTE 


By Rosario Ingargiola 


AMERICA AND THE WAR DEBTS 


_T seems inevitable at the present 
writing that Congress will insist 
with the European nations that 

they pay their war debts on the due 
date or default, Public sentiment 
in this country seems to be pretty 
well crystallized upon this point. 
Our press, with a few notable ex- 
ceptions, has been consistently and 
mercilessly fanning the flame in 
the past several weeks. Nor was 
it really necessary for that great 
American patriot, William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, to disturb his Cali- 
fornia repose, take pen in hand and 
emit a most vitriolic attack on the 
debtor nations, particularly on Italy 
and France. But how could the 
redoubtable Mr. Hearst remain si- 
lent? 

The trouble with this question 
is that very few Americans are ca- 
pable of approaching it with a calm 
and dispassionate attitude of mind. 
It is very easy to demand pay- 
ment. It is very easy, for example, 
to say, as Senator Johnson said the 
other day: “They can and must 
pay.” Yet everybody seems to 
ignore the most important ques- 
tion: “How?” That’s the crux of 
the matter, If-it is shown that 
these countries are absolutely un- 
able to pay, with what logic or mo- 
ral right can America insist that 
they pay? 

Last year President Hoover de- 
clared a Moratorium. Why did 
he do this? Because it had been 
proved. beyond doubt that insistence 
on the payments would have re- 
sulted in. European bankruptcy. 
The situation is certainly no better 
now than it was last year. Shall 
we force our debtors to pay and 
thus put them into bankruptcy? 
There seems to be no other alter- 
native. Yet it is difficult to see 
how this course would benefit Am- 
erica. 

There is another angle which has 
been little discussed in the press. 
Suppose they default? Then what 
would happen? How shall we col- 
lect our just debts? Shall we de- 
clare a war upon the defaulters? 
The question may be academic. 
Still, we are entitled to know what 
steps can be taken against a de- 
faulting debtor. 


Perhaps the solution lies in just 
one word: Revision —- revision 
brought about in a spirit of sincere 
cooperation and guided by common 
sense. The question of payment— 
for nations as well as for indivi- 
duals—is closely connnected with 
many factors: income, accounts re- 
ceivable, expenses, etc. These fac- 
tors must be examined in the light 
of new conditions. 

Interdependence is no longer a 
theory. It is a fact. America is 
part and parcel of the body politic 
and of the body economic of the 
world. If the world falls, Amer- 
ica falls. 

Europe must pay. That is just 
and proper. Eventually, she will 
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Harmony in Europe 
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pay. But we believe that the chief 
object of enlightened American 
statemanship today should be to 
avoid an economic catastrophe 
which would drag the entire world 
into financial ruin and_ political 
chaos. 


SPINOZA: 
THREE HUNDRED YEARS 
AFTER HIS BIRTH 


HE birth of Spinoza, three hun- 

dred years ago, was celebrated 
last month. The occasion was 
marked by the publication of books 
and essays concerning his life and 
his philosophy. In an age beset 
with fanaticism, superstition and 
moral distortions, this anniversary 
has come with much-needed time- 
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liness to remind us all of the eter- 
nal verities of the spirit. 

This is no place to discuss Spi- 
noza’s philosophical thought — a 
very arduous task, Rather we shall 
dwell a little upon his earthly life 
and its lessons. 

Deeply educated in the Jewish 
theology of his race, he was very 
soon alienated from his orthodox 
beliefs by his scientific studies. He 
was excommunicated by the Rabbis: 
driven out of the synagogue and 
banished from his native city of 
Amsterdam. 

Religious persecution, overwork 
and physical ailments contributed 
to make his life absolutely unbear- 
able. Yet he never complained: a 
true philosopher, a simple soul, full 
of the milk of human kindness: a 
noble, heroic man whose life ex- 
emplified to perfection the philo- 
sophy he taught. 

A long time has passed since the 
day of Spinoza’s birth. Yet can 
we say that we have advanced very 
much in religious tolerance, en-. 
lightened vision and respect for 
new ideas? The answer comes ir- 
resistibly. 

No, we have not, for we still 
stone our prophets, we still per- 
secute our saints, we still obstruct 
valiantly the flowering forth of 
new ideas. Spinoza, Bruno and Ga- 
lilei find their counterparts in our 
modern world. Yet, today we 
praise Spinoza, Bruno and Galilei 
and condemn their successors. 

Is it not the way of the world 
to praise dead saints and persecute 
living ones? 


SOME POST-ELECTION 
REFLECTIONS 


OW that the general elections 

are over one is drawn to study 
the results and make certain com- 
ments. We shall limit ourselves to 
such observations as are pertinent 
to matters closely related to our 
peculiar Italian-American point of 
view. 

Tn this connection, the first thing 
which strikes our attention is the 
utter lack of race-mindedness dis- 
played by the Italian-American 
voters in the last elections, partic- 
ularly in the State of New York. 
For the first time in the State’s 
history, an Italian—Mr. Nicholas 
H. Pinto—had been nominated by 
the Republican Party to a high 
State-wide office. He failed. But 
the significant thing was that the 
Italian-American voters failed to 
give Mr. Pinto any support at all. 


(Continued on Page 126) 





The Machine and 
the Vepression 






jor responsibility for 
current world depression 
been attributed by many 
amc sometimes even authorita- 
='y) to the tremendous develop- 
<mt of industrial production, 
h the means that have been 
aced at its disposal by the prodi- 
ious and incessant progress in 
mechanics, physics and chemistry, 
r.in other words, the “machine.” 
-s a matter of fact, this is not 
7 most accredited opinion 
mong those well versed in the 
nomic and social sctences, who 
ave studied all the aspects and 
“actors of the depression, country 
; country, and have come to no 
common conclusion. Only 











ome of them have considered the 
ess of industrialism” as ‘‘one”’ 
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the causes, or even as a con- 
sequence of other causes. The 
fcllowers of Marx are of course 
pted; it is well-known that 
apocalyptic thesis, with its 





at capitalism is damned by its 
ery nature to provoking the pro- 
‘uctive effort, through colossal 
nd highly centralized industria! 
Tganizations, to the point of 
ankruptcy, because of its own 
nability to control this effort. 
Thus, say the Marxists, the prole- 
tariat must take over the task of 
nizing the common property 
and state production. 

More than one scientist and 
scholar has had to raise his voice 
n defense of science. One notable 
article recently carried the sig- 
nificant heading: “Is Science res- 
depression ?” 
as been put. 
It is well to face it and examine 
it from all angles. 
























NDUSTRY based on mechanicat 

methods is little more than a cen- 
tury and a half old. The exten- 
sion of trade from city to city, 
from region to region, 1rom na- 
tion to nation, had already in the 
13th and 14th centuries upset, for 





structures, 


By Francesco “Paoloni 
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some industries, the handicraft 
system, and had promoted in its 
stead the formation of capitalistic 
enterprises under which hundreds 
and thousands worked in fac- 
tories, with a division of labor 
for the various operattons neces- 
sary for transforming the raw or 
half-worked material into the 
finished product. In fact, because 
of this change, some regions of 
Italy, toward the end of the 
Middle Ages, displayed suprem- 
acy in many activities, and sur- 
passed other nations in the degree 
of their economic prosperity. 

Later, the opening and the de- 
velopment of new markets be- 
yond the oceans (America, the 
Indies, the immense and popu- 
lated lands of the far East) made 
the commercial needs that had to 
be satisfied of such proportions as 
to require vast manufacturing or- 
ganizations, with strong capital 
and thus determined 
the formation of trading com- 
panies on a large scale and pro- 
voked the struggle ayainst the 
confining rules of the outlived 
medieval guilds. In England, in 
the early years of the 18th cen- 
tury, the guilds had already been 
eliminated in fact earlier than in 
the eyes of the law; and this ge- 
nuine industrial revolution 
against the old, insufficient and 
paralyzing productive systems, 
together with the opening of the 
Indies and North America, fav- 
ored the development of large- 
scale industry and stimulated in- 
vention and the application of the 
first machines. 

The continually widening appli- 
cation of these machines, which 
were prodigious at the time but 
which to us today appear to be 
barely rud?mentary. passed from 
cotton to wool, and, in the early 
years of the 19th century, to silk 
and linen. But the discovery that 
was to revolutionize profoundly 
the productive process through- 
out the world was that of James 
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Watt: the steam engine, which 
began the tremendous change in 
transportation methods by sub- 
stituting the locomotive and the 
railroad for animal traction, and 
the steamboat for sail navigation. 
At the same time chemistry had 
reduced to a minimum of time and 
labor some operations which up 
to that time had required con- 
siderable manpower, months of 
time, and an enormous tying up 
of capital; this was the case for 
example, with the bleaching of 
cotton and linen, ana the sup- 
planting of chemical colors for 
those formerly extracted from 
plants from the Orient, for use 
in dyeing and printing. 


HUS, in 1789 the French Revo- 

lution—to which the bour- 
geoise had been driven by, among 
other things, the need of atclish- 
iag all the obstacles interposed hy 
the remains of the feudal regime, 
as the English bourgeoisie had 
done without having to shed the 
blood of the aristocracy—found 
itself confronted by England, 
which had already found enorm- 
ous advantage from its industrial, 
capitalistic and commercial de- 
velopment, and this was in large 
part the cause of the rivalry and 
the ensuing implacable war be- 


_tween the two countries. 


And yet, in that very England 
where mechanized industry had 
been born, the machine was the 
subject of violent struggle lasting 
from 1800 to 1830. Readers will 
recognize these pages from his- 
tory; a brief reference will recall 
them to their memory: judicial 
petition and action against the 
entrepreneurs who employed 
machines not provided for in the 
“Statutes of Queen £lizabeth,” 
terrorist bands scourging whole 
provinces for the systematic des- 
truction of mechanical looms, up- 
risings of the people, and the first 
ships propelled by steam des- 
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troyed and sunk by the fury of 
the people. 

Nevertheless the machine, 
beaten and destroyed, was reborn 
perfected, multiplied itself rapidly 
with extraordinary prolificacy, 
and won out. In fact the victory 
was absolutely decisive; for not 
only did the machine finally as- 
sert itself, but it also became justi- 
fied in the minds of the people, 
in that, by reducing the amount 
of heavy labor, diminishing the 
cost of prceduction, accelerating 
and multiplying its speed, causing 
new industrial needs to arise, 
lowering the prices or products to 
levels accessible even for the most 
modest classes, reaching rapidly 
the most distant markets, the 
machine had required not only an 
ever greater number of workers, 
much greater than the machine 
had originally displaced, but had 
even raised noticeably the average 
standard of living of the people. 


T HAS been observed in this 

present period of depression 
that during the very century of 
the development of modern in- 
dustry, from about 1830 to 1930, 
economic depressions have been 
repeated, at short and almost re- 
gular intervals but with increas- 
ing extension and seriousness, and 
to them economists have given 
this explanation: that every pro- 
ductive cycle is intensified till it 
exceeds its market's consuming 
capacity, so that there follows a 
period of depression, after which 
equilibrium is re-established and 
a new cycle is begun with great- 
er intensity. 

Thus, from crisis to crisis, 1s 
the machine driving us toward a 
final crisis of insuperable dimen- 
sions and seriousness, and will we 
have to turn back? 

And yet it must be remembered 
that humanity knew serious crises 
before the advent of the machine, 
before the industrial revolution, 
and much further back in the cen- 
turies: want—frightful periods of 
misery that weighed upon the 
people, who were much less nu- 
merous than today and used to 
but the minimum standards of 
living—cutting down innumer- 
able victims, who died of hunger 
in the street.. Manual labor haa 
been reduced but little since the 
primitive instruments treated by 
Galileo in his study: “Of Mechan- 
ical Science and the Utility to be 
Obtained from Its Instruments,” 
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which could not have been a cause 
of unemployment, although Gali- 
leo had pointed out that they 
could be utilized “at a saving of 
the labor of several millions.” 


Want, which used to character- 
ize those crises, was an agricul- 
tural phenomenon; and it is cer- 
tain that chemistry, physics and 
mechanics—with the multiplica- 
tion of rapid communication, 
with the aid of prmting in the 
spread of knowledge, with the 
possibility of regulating irriga- 
tion, with newer fertilizing meth- 
ods, and with the substitution of 
machines for the primitive instru- 
ments of agricultural labor—have 
given humanity means sufficient 
to satisfy its needs for food and 
raw materials and to eliminate 
any danger of want. 


T IS clear that, if the machine in 

itself were the prime and fun- 
damental cause of the depression, 
then, to cure the world, not only 
with respect to the present crisis 
but also to abolish the threat of 
its recurrence at more or less re- 
gular intervals, we should turn 
back: dismantle our mechanisms 
and restore to man the im- 
plements for essentially manual 
labor. At a mechanical spinning- 
jenny of the latest model an oper- 
ator produces in eight hours the 
same amount of thread which, 150 
years ago, it took tens of thou- 
sands of women to make. Shall 
we, therefore, dismount com- 
pletely this machine, for example? 
Or, shall we utilize it in part, 
bringing it back to a certain point 
in its substitution for human 
labor, as we had, say 20 or 50 
years ago? And then, what about 
prices? 

Thus, in arresting or setting 
back progress, in what section, at 
what moment and what point in 
production, at what stage of per- 
fection of machine technology, 
should we stop? From the imme- 
diate post-war period to the pre- 
sent, the technique of production, 
to be sure, has made great pro- 
eress. If the crisis is due to this 
advance, should we turn back to 
the technological levels of those 
tires? Yet even at that time it 
had already taken some giant 
steps forward, in comparison with 
its position of a decade before the 
World War. Should we, there- 
fore, go still further back, and if 
so, how far? 

If it were possible to abolish 


the machine, or reduce its effi- 
ciency, if it were possible to re- 
pudiate technical progress, if it 
were possible to renounce the ad- 
mirable conquest of human intel- 
ligence over the forces of nature, 
we would not have a remedy foz 
the depression, but a chaotic ag- 
gravation, both in terms of the 
loss of capital invested, and, more 
important, the tremendous in- 
crease of costs with the return of 
many manual operations. It would 
result in the loss of a great part 
of the improvement of the stan- 
dard of living which during the 
last century has been shared also 
by the masses, whose living con- 
ditions today are generally much 
higher than formerly. 

And for the same _ reasons, 
neither is it possible to hold back 
this progress, or impede its fur- 
ther development. 


HE machine has given man the 
means: to accumulate power 
and multiply it, regulate its use, 
and prolong its length of action; 
to augment or diminish its speed; 
to save time in productive opera- 
tions; to utilize by-products and 
to undertake and complete work 
where the hand of mam would and 
could not work, either because of 
the greater force required, or the 
inaccessibility of the locale. It 
has provided the means for the 
mathematically maximum econ- 
omy in the use of raw materials; 
for the manufacture of great 
quantities in succession; for the 
rapid multiplication of an infinite 
number of copies of the same 
model. It has in this way freed 
mankind from the need of under- 
going the muscular animal labor 
governed by the instinct rather 
than the intelligence; it has put 
mankind in a position to exploit 
all the immense resources of 
nature, and to join countries and 
continents by annihilating space 
and time in transportation and 
communication between one 
people and another; it has given 
everyone the possibility of using 
goods and services that formerly 
were the privilege of the few 
favored by fortune, and of enrich- 
ing the mind with an inexhaust- 
ible fund of knowledge. 

A writer on economic subjects 
for the newspaper reading public 
(Metron, in the “Corriere della 
Sera” of Milan) pointed out rec- 
ently how the machine, created by 
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“....the peace that Francesca....dreamed and would have beseeched for Dante.” 


‘Lhe Caty ot 
the Ivory ‘Tower 


VERYTHING about Pisa is 
F gentle, even her name. 
Here the slow Arno, feeling 
self near the sea, already knows 
“he peace that Francesca, born to 
mortal unrest near the mouth of 
ter stream, dreamed and would 
beseeched for Dante. It flows, 
the noble unhurried curve of an 
id river, between smooth walls, as 
smooth and quiet as they. Even 
at midnight one cannot hear its 
All of the surfaces of street and 
facade along it are plane. The ample 
ignity of the long sweeping curve 
to which it bends them serves only 
to unfold their planeness. And 
nowhere are plane surfaces so beau- 
‘iful as here,—as natural to the calm 
lluvial sea-coast which they pave 
and from which they rise as is the 
Arno which helped to make it. 
Pisa’s life is inner and these un- 
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By Cfredericka Blankner 


troubled surfaces are the expression 
of that life. Unlike Rome, Pisa 
does not care about externals. As 
from an intimate sensitiveness, the 
houses of Lungarno retreat within 
themselves timidly, and shrink even 
from window mouldings that might 
intrude them upon the world. The 
bridges are content to be bridges, 
level—above wide low arches— 
as the water that they span, and 
indulge in no decoration. The river- 
walls attain a beauty in being simply 
what they are, walls for Arno; the 
heavy slab that rests on the top of 
their broad masonry, broader still, 
is unadorned: it runs off in an un- 
interrupted strip far down the Arno 
curve. 

All the houses are the same in 
design for the same reason: they 
seek to conceal their personalities 
and to be unobserved by being alike. 
Even the palazzo that once held the 
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storm spirit of Byron gives no sign 
of what it has known. Whatever 
variations there may have been in 
style have been overspread by a uni- 
form coating of intonaco, that 
smooth standardizing stucco ordin- 
arily so exasperating—in Leghorn, 
for instance, unbearably monoton- 
ous—but in Pisa strangely pleasing, 
perhaps because the houses them- 
selves have welcomed 1t as a refuge. 

The infonaco is tinted in pastel 
shadings, brown, rose, and much 
yellow, all slightly neutralized as 
though the sunlight that falls upon 
them were a little dusty. With their 
rows of plain oblong windows, each 
folded within light green shutters 
(for the shutters of this most New 
England of Italian towns are usually 
closed), the houses are reflected and 
their tintings subtly altered in the 
still, lucent olive-green of Arno. The 
effect of such a line of square 












































buildings with flat roofs, scarcely 
varying in height, would be unin- 
terestingly box-like, were they not 
here so natural, and therefore 
satisfying. One likes Pisa as one 
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noa and Lucca and Florence who 
destroyed her. Her victories of Reg- 
gio, Carthage, Corsica, Sardinia, 
Tunis, the Balearic Isles, Amalfi, 
Montaperti, Montecatini; and Fred- 
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drowses near the sea on whose coast 
she once crouched dominating it 
trom Genoa to Rome, mistress of 
the Mediterranean and its Orient 
shores before Genoa or Venice. 


sometimes likes much 
and inexplicably some 
very plain people. 


AND like such people 

Pisa does not show 
her age: the intonaco has 
obliterated all the rug- 
gedness and weariness 
in the marble that might 
have told of the cen- 
turies. Of just what pe- 
riod would Pisa be? On 
Lungarno Mediceo one 
could not say: here the 
atmosphere 1s most sug- 
gestive of the early nine- 
teenth century, as though 
Shelley and Byron were 
the last to leave it. 

And yet Pisa is older 
than Rome, 

But Pisa has let the 
intonaco be put over her 
memory as well as over 
her stones, She has for- 
gotten her battled past, 
and she wants you to for- 
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There is nothing tired 
in Pisa now. The houses 
know that all the work 
was done long, long ago, 
and that nothing remains 
but to doze in the sun. 
They are effortless, de- 
siring nothing—like very 
simple Buddhas feeling 
there is nothing to desire. 
And this same belief 
creeps somnolently over 
one who loiters among 
them. 


Yet it is not always 
sleep that is behind their 
closed eyelids. Sometimes 
they are thinking. But 
one feels that they are 
meditating the same 
thought over and over 
again. It may be pro- 
fundity—or vacuity, giv- 
ing the illusion of pro- 
fundity. 

I know that some of 
them study me furtively 


eet. Is it legend or not that her erick IT and those others on whom while I am not looking. But when- 


founders were Greeks? Pisa is no 
longer sure. And her early Etruscan 
and Roman days are dimmer to her 
now than they are to the historians. 
The thought of Palermo thrills her 
no longer. She has forgotten that 
her cathedral was built to com- 
memorate her defeat 
there of the Saracens 
and that the temple co- 
lumns supporting its 
nave and aisles are tro- 
phies of her conquests in 
the Mediterranean. No 
longer does the thought 
of the Moor stir her 
blood, and her memory 
of the early Crusades 
and the ships that she 
sent for the taking of 
Jerusalem has dissolved 
into nebula. Did a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand 
ever really throng her 
streets? She is glad that 
now at least they are not 
here, and that Leghorn 
has all her trade. And 
just what was it that 
happened at the Council 
of Pisa, and why was it 
held? Pisa has forgotten. 
Even the meaning of 
Ghibelline she has for- 
gotten, forgotten the Ge- 


she founded her hopes—Alphonse 
of Aragon, Guido da Montefeltro, 
Boniface VIII; Henry VII, Uguc- 
cione della Faggiola, the Gherarde- 
sca, Charles IV, Pietro Bambacorti 
—what do they matter to her now? 
Pisa is older, she is wiser, and she 








ever I turn, no matter how suddenly, 
the eyes are cast down again, and 
the gaze within. In Pisa one never 
sees anything face to face. 
Though these houses do not in- 
vite the visitor, they are too well- 
bred to repulse him as those of the 








“like very gentle old philosophers. ...” 
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a do at first—or they 
rent. The houses of 
cient to themselves 
to themselves, they 
it to breathe and to be 
holds, because she leaves 
One can be alone in Pisa. 
erhaps because of this spirit- 
spaciousness that Shelley re- 
160 here and remained so long. 



















attention to itself by mounting above 
another. Except for a few incon- 
spicuous ones, whatever towers Pisa 
had in the past she no longer allows. 
Ruined is the famous Ugolino 
Tower of Famine and she has for- 
gotten the story that was dread 
enough for even the lowest circle of 
the Inferno. Towers mean indivi- 


“...a feeling that no human hand has ever 
touched them... .” 


The houses themselves like to be 
Twilight is their hour and 
ide their happiness: Yet one 
that even when they are left 
al in the dusk, they do not talk 
te another as do the houses of 
; they have learned and prefer 
» be silent together like old friends. 
And they are alone, usually. The 
‘ew persons that pass down Laui- 
Serno appear fewer than they actu- 
ally are, because the houses inwardly 
sithdraw from them. They seem 
be mostly soldiers, in their fam- 
bar drab-green uniforms. And 
hat is more solitary than a group 
= two or three of these privates 
hose leisure hours weigh upon 
them, who have nothing to do, who 
ander about uncongenially—each 
not thinking, or thinking alone? 










U NCOMFORTABLY I become 

aware that I am intruder. I 
turn off Lungarno at the nearest 
corner and find myself in a narrow 
street that abruptly curves to run 
parallel. It is Via delle Belle Torn, 
“Way of the Beautiful Towers.” 
Yet towers only in name, for no 
house in Pisa today wishes to call 


duality and aggressiveness. And to- 
day Pisa is all peace. 


It is in its confused mediaeval 
sense that “tower” persists in the 
name of this street, a synonym for 
“dwelling-place,” probably arising 
from the effect of great height 
given by the closely ranged pilasters 
of brick inset in the brick walls and 
extending upward the whole length 
of the several stories to terminate 
there far above in acute arches. In 
this popular quarter there is no 
aristocratic itonaco: the veteran 
scars in the swarthy blocks are 
naked. Here one sees vhat Pisa is 
old. 

The people that overflow from 
the tenements now piled in these 
“towers” that once were fair, are 
quiet in the streets. The laughter 
of the playing children is hushed. 
Lungarno, a step away, has cast its 
spell over this corner of the past 
that it has forgotten. 


The “Way of the Beautiful To- 
wers” is a brief one and, leading 
unexpectedly from the Middle Ages 
into the Twentieth Century, opens 
into the Piazza Garibaldi, the lively 
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square between the Ponte di Mezzo 
and the shop-lined Via del Borgo. 
But ours is a century with which 
the real Pisa will have nothing to 
do. For all their slim, dark attrac- 
tiveness (every Italian rown has its 
type and the Pisan is among the 
handsomest in Italy, which means 
among the handsomest in the 
world), Pisa ignores these upstart 
giovanotti of today, who 
pace through her streets 
in flaming ties. Less 
astute than the Sienese, 
less madonna-mild than 
the Umbrians, less shoot- 
ing-fire intelligent than 
the Florentines, less ple- 
beian than the Romans, 
these youths are well- 
mannered,  self-eliminat- 
ive and thoughtful like 
the houses in which they 
live. Another town would 
exhibit them proudly, 
but for Pisa they do not 
exist. They are young— 
and Pisa would be still. 

She has taught them 
much of her calm. Last 
evening when there were 
only two things in Italy, 
the people’s united heart 
and il Duce to whom it 
anew dedicated allegi- 
ance, these boys and 
men, even in their terror 
and fierce resentment 
that the life of their leader had 
been attempted, even in exultant 
thankfulness that the life of their 
leader had been spared, were con- 
trolled in the swinging rhythm of 
their marching, in the chanting of 
their youth-hymn, “Giovinezza’. 
The reason for the calm was not 
nervelessness, for their eyes were 
fire. The antique Pisan valiance 
burns still in her youths, but Pisa, 
who has grown too wise for passion, 
has taught the Pisans of today to 
contain theirs. 

They were quiet as they thronged 
Piazza Garibaldi with their banners ; 
the bugle that called attention broke 
the silence, instead ot making it. 
After the speeches they dispersed 
noiselessly. Their singing could be 
heard until they crossed the Arno, 
and then their voices were lost in 
this town whose stillness seems to 
deaden the sound within it—so dif- 
ferent from echoing Siena where 
the rollicking tune of the marching 
bersaglieri will crash from one 
street to another and seem always 
just about to burst around the near- 


est corner. 
(Continued on Page 127) 





Some Racial Problems 


In which the author comments on recent articles 


in this magazine concerning differences 


OR some time I have taken 
particular interest in Atlantica, 
especially when it occupies it- 

self with racial problems which are 
born of mentalities, traditions, and 
ethical-social systems that here first 
come into conflict and then slowly 
adapt themselves as best as they 
can to each other, and live on until 
their connubial relationship gives 
birth to the only forces of coopera- 
tion possible, through which con- 
flict is eliminated and all differ- 
ences levelled. 

The resulting literary activity 
can only have the value of a serene 
or sharp discussion which remains 
enclosed in a purely dialectic world, 
if it can attain such a height, and 
which is speculative, without any 
roots in the present living reality, 
since it is outside the necessities of 
the combined social life of the di- 
verse peoples of America that arise 
continuously, presenting problems 
and questions which, unheeded by 
the said discussion, remain un- 
solved, at least theoretically. 

The thesis. as it is presented and 
explained by Dr. Lomauro, cannot 
do more than elicit lowly senti- 
ments and raise a heated discussion 
without, however, resolving a single 
aspect of the discussion, or even 
succeeding in presenting clear prem- 
ises which might lead to some ten- 
able conclusion or conclusions. Dr. 
Lomauro treats his observations 
with surprising superficiality, and 
when he turns his attention to 
something serious he becomes con- 
fused, obscure, and indefinite. 

Let us proceed with some ques- 
tions which our pedagog might 
have proposed himself and answer- 
ed, so that we may bring in the 
problem and begin the discussion 
without losing sight of the bases 
of the spirituality, the ancient tra- 
ditions and the strong, compact 
stratifications, especially of the 
peoples of Roman civilization. 

What does the tittle “Do Ital’ans 
Wamper Their Children?”’, of your 


between the older and newer 
generation ot Italo-Americans 


By Uinzo @amito 


Translated by M. D. Randazzo 


article mean, Dr. Lomauro? (Edi- 
tor’s note: Dr. Lomauro had _no- 
thing to do with the title, which 
was selected by the Editor.) ‘““Ham- 
per’ is used in the sense of res- 
training, impeding, limiting, ob- 
structing, inhibiting, refraining. To 
which sense of your recondite con- 
cept does it correspond? You 
must understand, Dr. Lomauro, 
that it is not a single question of 
words, but a question of fact which 


must be expressed and lucidly de- 


fined by those terms in such wise 
as to prevent any mistunderstand- 
ing, so that the matter does not 
become clouded. 


IF you come to the matter com- 

posedly and with full knowledge 
of all the suffering and torment 
of the Italian people throughout 
the centuries of its history, during 
which they formed their customs, 
ee manners of doing things, 
and all the moral systems to which 
they adhere without any hetero- 
geneous infiltration; if you show 
understanding, as undoubtedly you 
do, that those systems and cus- 
toms obtained by long experience 
through the centuries, and which 
assume an aspect of great import- 
ance, continuity of precepts, of 
faith, of clear rules of life, then 
you will not stop at a considera- 
tion which is a mere superficiality, 
such as your article demonstrates, 
but will raise the matter to a high- 
er level, as did Dr, Porcelli in his 
answer. 

As an example of the superfici- 
ality with which such a grave and 
complex problem may be treated, 
I take it upon myself to reproduce 
several passages of Dr. Lomauro’s 
article: 

(1) Just how many Italians who 
have been adopted as citizens of 
this country have seen the light of 
true Americanism? 

(2) Nevertheless some very ex- 
cellent Italo-Americans, despite at 
least a score of years of residence 
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here, have not been able to divorce 
themselves from their imported 
ideas, customs, and habits of their 
native Italy, where we were taught, 
“In Rome do as Romans do.” 

(3) These “Italo-Americans “of 
the old school” have not yet begun 
to appreciate the true sign.ficance 
of the mental conflicts which heave 
and are stifled in the sad hearts of 
their otherwise wonderful children, 
who cannot understand the strict 
orders or prohibitions of their over- 
cautious parents. 

(4) Such parents are astounded 
and sadly disappointed when these 
young upstarts rebel in no uncer- 
iain terms against the numerous 
paternal prohibitions and restric- 
tions. They reach the day of disil- 
lusionment, and instead of rejoic- 
ing that their children have suc- 
ceeded and fulfilled their fondest 
hopes in their chosen professions, 
and that they reflect credit upon 
them and upon the great Italian 
heritage, they bemoan the fact that 
the absolute control they imagined 
they had over their children has 
slipped out of their hands. 


pet us see now. Would Dr. Lo- 

mauro care to point out to us 
what true Americanism is: an Am- 
ericanism, that is, which is per se 
unmistakable, so that our poor 
“Italians of the old school” might 
the better follow it without trouble 
or uncertainty? Is it that of Calvin, 
which has settled slowly and with- 
cut trouble into a Hebrew-Puritan 
conjugal happiness against which 
the clearest thinkers in American 
literature have rebeled for some 
time now? Or is it a more lugu- 
brious Quakerism that they have 
introduced by way of forms which 
are absurd, anti-human, and_ in- 
human because of intolerance and 
bigotry, like the 18th Amendment, 
blue-laws, and Klan movements? 
Those Italo-Americans are excellent 
just because they have not divorc- 
ed themselves from the ideas, cus- 





tums. aed Arst habits which are the 
imaggemes of a long tradition, sunk 





ier amie ther spiritual being. Dr. 
Lamamre is grav ely mistaken when 


ses nse ideas, customs, and 


















ality of the . expatriate, for whom 
iawe a great, undeniable, and 
ie value like all that which 
» the character, conscience, 
mentality of an individual. 
with this patrimony of ideas atid 
he individual ‘su¢ceeds in 
himself to a new people, 
ns and ideals, it signifies 
acts and moves in an at- 
te which is not only un- 
to his own, but goes fur- 
ner ir accepting it and putting it 
tha sonal advantage. Of this in- 
of races Dr. Lomauro is 
arentiy not aware. 

question is not one of im- 
pmairtatinon or exportation. Spiritual 
s have no market,. They ap- 
Peer and root themselves in old 
peoples, whether near or 
t, heedless of the overbear- 
udes to which good souls 
u aspire. 

Besides, if it be true that we 
tearm the rule of “doing in Rome 
set the Romans do,” that does not 
> that we should cast away all 
“ne fundamental characteristics of 
a t2ce which has nothing to learn 
tram other races. The above rule, 
= must adapt it.to this specific 
means that when. we. find 
selves on foreign land and 
imeong foreign peoples, we should 
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‘se moral and civil norms which 
re not in conflict with those of the 
ple we have been hrotight up to 
with. The Italians do not in 
= claim any hypothetical right to 
itute their own civil, religious, 











sorated by the American tradi- 
on. They try hard, on the other 
Send, to assimilate the American 

ays of living, even going so far 
2s to assimilate certain empty, ex- 
‘rior mannerisms with which you, 
t. Lomauro, are mostly taken 
ep. This does not estrange them, 
‘ot makes them intimate particip- 
ants in the material and spiritual 
ic pet the peasass people, From 


e laws, order, authority, and in- 
silos of public and private 
right, before which they demon- 
strate neither reserve nor excess. 


rk and ‘act in conformity with | 


SOME RACIAL PROBLEMS 


UT how, in the name of heaven, 

does one expect a _ Senseless 
change of sentiments, customs, and 
habits which are part of the spir- 
itual make-up of our racial indivi- 
duality and which reside in the in- 
timate and divine soul of the fam- 
ily? An Italian parent acts always 
in a certain way (whether he at- 
tains his end or not is beside the 
point) so that the ideal unity of 
the:family, with its hierarchies and 


“its-imterpositions, shall not in any 


way be disturbed or weakened. 
This, God granting, does not harm 
anyone; but is rather the source of 
beautiful and active sentiments. 

Thirdly, Italians of the old and 
the new school do not exist. The 
distinction is merely a mental fic- 
tion. Of course, grades and levels 
in the evolution of the spirit and 
of a system of moral teaching ex- 
ist, which correspond to the tran- 
sient necessities of time and place. 
No. matter what they may be, Ita- 
lian: parents understand, even too 
much, the conflict in the minds of 
their children, where such conflict 
exists; and, they justly interfere 
only when the conflict grows out 
of causes which indicate degenera- 
tion from their teachings , which 
are intended to show the right road 
to their children. Parents cannot be 
too careful with their children, es- 
pecially in a country where the 
vastness and complexities of its or- 
ganizations, and its agglomeration 
of peoples, together with the pos- 
sibilities of development and pro- 
gress, present very grave dangers 
which innocent. children know not 
how to and cannot always. sur- 
mount easily. Think of the youth- 
ful delinquency! 

But the conflict is either deter- 
minded by physiological reasons of 
youthful exuberance which wishes 
to enter into the social body with 
the justified desire of impressing 
upon it its own personality (which 
is really a universal occurrence), or 
it does not in fact exist, or it is 
happily superseded by the infinite 
and splendid virtues of which the 
family institution is the infallible 
cradle: the spirit of discipline with 
regard to solidarity, community, 
sacrifice, devotion, and love. 

At this point I should cite facts 
which I could get easily by the 
hundreds from young professional 
Italo-Americans who have great 
respect and devotion for their par- 
ents and those belonging to their 
family groups; facts which do not 
leave us in doubt. 

Fourthly, if insubordination by 
Ttalo- Americans is occasionally 
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brought to one’s notice, such dis- 
obedience happens in, a class essen- 
tially careless, and in which the 
children are not better than their 
parents, and vice versa. But, in 
the well-brought up cases (which 
are in the majority) of Italians and 
Italo-Americans, the parent, when 
he perceives that the son is mature 
enough to guide his own life and 
that of his family, not only puts no 
obstacle in his way, but is glad to 


give over the reins to his son, be- 


lieving in him as an infallible God. 


S to the other part of Dr. Lo- 

mauro’s thesis regarding the 
sighing young girls who are not 
free enough to while away time in 
search of some emotional and sex- 
ual thrill with a sweetheart, in the 
parlor of their own house, I refer 
the reader to Dr. Porcelli’s article, 
which puts order into the matter 
and shows that not only has Dr. 
Lomauro given weight to unimpor- 
tant factors, but also has paid no 
attention to questions of the great- 
est importance. 


Yet no credit would have been 
Dr. Porcelli’s if he had limited 
himself to this simple task. He in- 
dicates, further, the lines along 
which a discussion such as this 
should proceed, and we cannot do 
less than sigh with satisfaction 
when we read in his article, “We 
must understand it (Americaniza- 
tion) as the inculcation of the 
ideals of liberty and democracy on 
the foreigner already, or about to 
become, a citizen, and of loyalty 
and respect toward the existing or- 
der. Not as an awkward imitation 
of habits, customs, and manners, 
but as an inward spiritual convic- 
tion of being a loyal part of a new 
community of people to which he 
gives his moral and material con- 
tribution for the common attain- 


‘ment of lofty ends”. 


Mrs. Fitzmaurice’s article, “Why 
do American Women Marry For- 
eigners?” confutes Dr, Lomauro’s 
under a different and unexpected 
guise. But, it seems to me that, 
notwithstanding some arguments of 
uncertain consistency, and the sup- 
erficiality of a few observations 
which do not adhere ser.pulously to 
the truth, she renders justice to the 
Italians in America who are under- 
going the process of assimilation 
undergone by other races, preserv- 
ing as best they know how, all that 
is best in the Italian tradition, as- 
similating at the same time the best 
elements of the American heritage. 


(Continued on page 128) 


Music 


and Song 
in the 


Divine 


Comedy 


By -Alfonso ecArbib-(osta 


HE alluring field of Dante’s 
works has been so industrious- 
ly and completely explored 

that few indeed are the gleanings 
left for searchers of beauties, hid- 
den meanings, allegories and other 
things contained in the Divine 
Comedy. These which I am going 
to offer are gleanings poor indeed, 
especially because gathered by one 
who has no claim whatsoever to the 
title of Dantist, but who is only 
a lover of Dante. In the words of 
the poet: 


Avail me the long study, and great 
love 

That have impelled me to explore thy 
volume. 


In the second canto of the Pur- 
gatorio the poet, accompanied by 
Vergil, sees, happy and eager to 
begin their purification, the souls 
destined to pass from Purgatory 
to Heaven, wafted across the sea 
in a swift bark, and all singing to- 
gether the Psalm “When Israel 
went out of Egypt.” 

Among these souls, who preserve 
their earthly appearance, Dante re- 
cognizes his friend, Casella the 
Musician, and vainly tries to em- 
brace his ethereal form. Dante then 
asks his friend to comfort with a 
song his soul, that is so much dis- 
tressed. Casella consents, begins to 








The immortal Italian poet 


sing a Canzone of Dante himself, 
and makes Dante and Vergil and 


all the souls there motionless and 


attentive unto his notes. 

It was this episode which led me 
to search into the Divine Comedy 
for examples of Dante’s interest in 
song. For, if he had a musician 
as an intimate friend, if he begs 
him to sing for the comfort of his 
soul, if he pictures the spirits of 
the Purgatory as in ecstasies on 
hearing Casella’s song, this meant 
that Dante loved music and song, 
and that he — as I shall try tc 
show — mentions song in many 
places of the Purgatorio and the 
Paradiso. The Inferno was no 
place for sweet music. Noise, there 
is, indeed of all kind, from the 
most appalling to the lowest and 
most vulgar, but the refreshing 
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—From the bust by Onorio Ruotolo 


musical notes are not for the souls 
of the damned. 


The meeting with Casella is nar- 
rated so beautifully that I cannot 
resist the desire of giving it here, 
in Longfellow’s English version. 
All the other quotations will also be 
from this translation: 


The souls who had, from seeing me 
draw breath, 
Become aware that J was still 
alive, 
Pallid in. their astonishment  be- 
came; 
And as to messenger who bears the 
olive 
The people throng to listen to the 
news, 
And no one shows himself afraid 
of crowding 
So at the sight of me stood motion- 
less 
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These fortunate spirits, all of them, 





ihemeus to 
fotr. 


go and make them 


ime from among them saw I coming 
forward 


5 fe embrace me, with such great 








vec 
Tiwt st incited me to do the like. 
smite shadows, save in aspect 





2 times behind it did I clasp 
my hands, 
2s off returned with them to my 
cam breast! 
imme costhk wonder I depicted me; 
Ti the shadow smiled and 
ckward drew; 
I, pursuing it, pressed farther 
forward. 
ously s¢ said that I should stay my 
Sieps ; 
ew I who it was, and I 
enireated 
tar sf wvould stop awhile to speak 
o me. 
e reply to me: “Even as I 
loved thee 
s mortal body, yo I love thee free; 
Teererore I stop; but wherefore 
goest thou?” 
My oven Casella! to return once 
more 
There where I am, I make this 
journey,” said I; 
“Bat how from thee has so much 
ime been taken?” 
@ ke to me: “No outrage has been 
done me, 
te who takes both when and 
whom he pleases 
sas many times denied to me this 
passage, 
r ef a righteous will his own 1s 
made. 
te, sooth to say, for three months 
_ past has taken 
hoever wishes to enter with all 
peace; 
hence I, who now had turned unto 
that shore 
Where salt the waters of the Tiber 
grow, 
Benignantly by hin have been re- 
ceived. 
Leto that outlet now his wing is 
pointed, 
Because for evermore assemble 
there 
hose who toward Acheron do not 
descend.” 
aI: “If some new law take not 
from thee , ; 
Memory or practice of the song of 













Wem | 











love, 
lihich used to quiet me in all my 
longings, 
Thee may it please to comfort there 
zeithal 


Somewhat this soul of mine, that 
with its body 
Hitherward coming is so much 
distressed.” 
Love, that within my mind dis- 
courses with me,” 
forthwith began he so melodiously, 
The melody within me still is 
sounding. 
Jiiy Master, and myself, and all that 
people 
Which with him were, appeared as 
satisfied 
as is nought else might touch the 
mind of any. 


* OK OK 


In the eighth canto of the Pur- 
gatorio during the sad evening 
hours 


“That seemth to deplore the dying 
day” 


the souls sing the hymn of com- 
picta, Te Lucis Ante. One of the 
souls : 


Joined and lifted upward both its 
palms ‘ 
Fixing its eyes upon the orient 
As if it said to God: “Nought else 
I care for.” 
Te Lucis ante, so devoutly issued 
Forth from its mouth, and with 
such dulcet notes 
It made me issue forth from my 
own mind. 
And then the others, swiftly and 
devoutly 
Accompanied it through all the 
hymn entire 
Having their eyes on the supernal 
wheels. 


In the ninth canto, the door of 
the Purgatory proper is opened 
with the keys brought by an angel, 
and it seems to Dante that he hears 
the song of Te Deum Laudamus. 
the hymn of thankfulness that is 
sung for happy events: 


At the first thunder peal I turned 
attentive, 
And Te Deum Laudamus seemed 
to hear 
In voices mingled with sweet me- 
lody. 
Exactly such an image rendered me 
That which I heard, as we are wont 
to catch 
When people singing with the or- 
gan stand; 
For now we hear, and now we hear 
not the words. 


x Ox 


In the eleventh canto the spirits 
of the first circle, that of pride, in 
which are the victims of the ar- 
rogance of noble birth, the vanity 
of artistic’ excellence and the 
haughtiness of power, sing, in their 
humility, an expanded paraphrase 
of the Lord’s Prayer. 


* OK OK 


In the nineteenth canto, Dante’s 
sojourn in the realm of sloth oc- 
curs at night, the time when ac- 
tivity is suspended. There the poet 
has the second of his allegorical 
dreams. A hideous female is grad- 
ually transformed into a siren oi 
perilous beauty, and the poet listens 
tu the sweet voice ot the temptress, 
raised in song, the song of ihe 
fabled inhabitants ot tne sea that 
tempted Ulysses and his coni- 
pantions : 

She ’gan to sing so, that with dif- 
ficulty 


Could I have turned my thoughts 
away for her. 
“T am,’ she sang, “I am the syren 


sweet 
Who mariners amid the main un- 
man 
So full am I of pleasaniness to 
hear. 
cS * O* 


In_the twenty-third canto Dante, 
accompanied by Virgil and Statius, 
is among the gluttons and hears a 
sound of weeping and singing: 


And lo! were heard a song and 
a lament ; 
Labia mea, Domine, in fashion 
Such that delight and dolence it 

brought forth. 


ae ae 
We are now — in the twenty- 
seventh canto — in the circle of 


lust, near the entrance to the 
earthly paradise, which is sur- 
rounded by a barrier of flames. The 
angel of purity appears to the trio 
of poets: Dante, Virgil and Statius: 


Outside the flame he stood upon the 
verge 
In voice by far more living than 
our own 


And in the same canto wher 
Dante is to part from Virgil, a 
voice is heard: 


A voice that on the other side was 
singing 
Directed us, and we, attent alone 
On that came forth when the ascent 
began. 
Venite, Benedicti Patris mei 
Sounded with a splendor which 


was there 
Such it o’ercame me, and I could 
not look. 
* *K 


In the twenty-eighth canto Dan- 
te is in the Garden of Eden, the 
abede of Earthly Paradise, where 
he meets 


A lady all alone, who went along 
Singing and culling flowerct ayter 
floweret 
With which her pathiway was all 
painted over. 
“Ah, beauteous lady, who in rays of 
love 
Dost warm thyself, if I may trust 
to looks, 
Which the heart's witnesses are 
wont to be 
May the desire come unto thee ta 
draw 
Near to this river’s bank,’ I said 
to her 
“So much that I may hear what 
thou art singing.” 


And at the beginning of the foi- 
lowing canto, along the flowered 
banks of the river Lethe: 


Singing, like unto an enamoured 
lady 
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She, with the ending of her words, 
continued 
Beati quorum tecta sunt peccata. 


Beatrice appears at last to the 
poet. In the church procession, or 
pageant, the twenty-four old men 
who surround the chariot sing So- 
lomon’s Song of Songs: 


One of them, as if by Heaven. coim- 
missioned 
Singing :, “Veni sponsa, de Libano” 
Shouted three times, and all the 
others after. 


On the point of dismissing Vir- 
gil from his narrative, Dante pays 
him the supreme honor of putting 
a sentence of his Aeneid into the 
mouths of Angels, together with 
words from the Bible: 


So upon the celestial chariot 
A hundred rose aa vocem tanti 
senis 
Ministers and 
eternal 
They all were saying: “Benedictus 
qui venis” 
And scattering flowers above and 
round about 
Manibus o date lilia plenis. 


messengers of Ife 


Beatrice, standing on the banks 
of the Lethe opposite to that on 
which stood Dante, reveals herself 
to him then: 


Silent became she, and the Angel 
sang 
Suddenly, “In te, Domine, speravi. 


In the thirty-first canto, Dante is 
submerged in the waters of the 
stream of Lethe and comes on, the 
bank where Beatrice stands. There, 
four nymphs dance and sing around 
him: 


“We here are Nymphs, and in Heaven 


are stars; 

Ere Beatrice descended to the 
world, 

We as her handmaids were ap- 


pointed her. 


In the thirty-second canto Dante 
and Statius proceed at the right 
of the sacred chariot and an an- 
gelic song regulates the steps of 
the procession: 


Angelic music made our steps keep 
time. 


The thirty-third canto is the last 
of the Purgatorio. Dante would 
sing more of it, but he is refrained 
by the “curb of art” for he must 
not go beyond the member assigned 
to each cantica. The women 
around the chariot sing the psalm 
depicting the destruction of Jert- 
salem by the Chaldeans: 


‘Deus, venerunt gentes” allernating ~ 


Now three, now four, melodious 
psalmody, 

The maidens in the midst of tears 
began. 
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Dante is now 


Pure and disposed to mount into the 
stars 


with which words end the Purga- 
torio. 


Fe ok 


We are now in the Paradise at 
the flaming hour of noon. The en- 
trance to the Inferno had happened 
in the gathering and fear-inspiring 
gloom of the Evening; that of the 
Purgatorio in the hour full of hope, 
of dawn. The Paradiso is reached 
in the effulgence of the vernal sun 
at midday. There the celestial 
spheres produce with their rotatory 
movement an harimonious concento 
that delights God himself: 


By harmony thou dost modulate and 
measure. 


and 


The newness of the sound. and the 
great light 


kindle Dante’s longing for their 
cause, which is explained to him by 
Beatrice. 


In the third canto of the Para- 
diso, in the Heaven of the Moon. 
Piccarda Donati, the simple nun 
whose soul is there with that of 
the great Empress Constance, after 
speaking to Dante sings the Ave 
Maria: 


Thus unto me she spake, and then 
began 
“Ave Maria”, singing, and in sing- 
mg 
Vanished, as through deep water 
something heavy. 


In the seventh canto Justinian, 
at the end of his discourse to Dan- 
te, sings a hymn to the God of the 
armies. The hymn is in Latin, the 
language of the Church and of the 
blessed, with a mixture of Hebrew 
words; and so it is in the two lan- 
guages of the Church, the ancien‘ 
and the Christian. 

Dante and Beatrice are now in 
the Heaven of Venus. As quick as 
lightning the blessed of that sphere 
come toward the celestial travellers, 
singing hosannas : 


And behind those that in front ap- 
peared 

Sounded “Osannalv’ so that never 
twice 

To hear again was I without desire 


In the twelfth canto Dante is in 
the Heaven of the Sun, the abode 
of theologians. He has just listened 
to a long and learned dissertation 
by St. Thomas of Aquinas, whose 


soul was part of a crown of twelve 
blessed. To this crown another one 
of living splendor is added, and the 
two rotate at the same time, the 
souls in the second singing while 
the sacred wheel turns around the 
first: 


And its gyre had not turned. wholly 
around. 
Before another in a ring enclosed it, 
And motion joined to motion, song 
to song; : 
Song that as greatly doth iranscend 
our muses 
Our sirens, in those dulcet clarions, 
As primal splendour, that which is 
reflected. 


In the sixth Heaven. that of 
Jupiter, are the souls of wise and 
just princes, the ergte. ‘rave of the 
supreme sovereign, the emperor, 
chants a song the meaning of which 
is obscure to Dante, and tells the 
poet that, just as the latter does 
not understand the words, so the 
humans fail to comprehend the 
divine justice: 


Circling around it sang, and said: 
“als are 
My notes to thee, who dost com- 
prehend them 
Such is eternal judgment to you 
mortals. 


Then the sun gives place to the 
stars and the eagle suspends its 
song of the just, the sweetness of 
which cannot be expressed in hu- 
man language: 


.... Those living luminaries ali 
By far more luminous, did songs 
begin 
Lapsing and falling from 
memory. 


my 


The eagle then resumes its talk. 
and the two lights of Trajan and 
Kifeus, both just kings, accompany 
it, as it were, by their scintillation, 
just as the instruments accompany 
the singer: 


-lud as a good singer a good lutantst 
Accompanies with vibrations of the 
chords 
Whereby ‘more pleasantness 
song acquires 
So, while I spake, do I remember me 
That I beheld both of those blessed 


the 


lights, 
Even as the winking of their eves 
concord 
Moving into the words thei little 
flames. 


The twenty-third canto describes 
the stellar eighth Heaven, that of 
the triumphing spirits, where the 
celestial travellers witness the apo- 
theosis of Christ and Mary. The 
Archangel Gabriel under the form 
of a little torch-sings a celestially 
melodious chant: 





Micmors tine heavens a litile torch de- 
eS 

fmemes se a circle like a coronal, 

Sima tured tt. and whirled itself 


flody most sweetiy 


i to itself most draws 


a cloud that 
. thunders 


immihre® weto the sound of that lyre. 


rent 










Mitem afi the candid flames of 
tite limmmmme=s spirits sing the praise 
of Wary - 


Rese gleams of whiteness 
ached 
summit, that the de2p 







or Mary was revealed 


they remained there in my 





2 Coeli” singing, with such 
TNeSS 
seer from me has the delight 
departed. 






its of the blessed, in the 





‘mui mronnd Beatrice three several 


ried itself with so divine a 
tor 


fantasy repeats it not to me. 


he same canto St. Peter asks 
ran answer to three ques- 
about the essence of Faith, 
™ Wet sense Faith is substance 
gm mm what argument. Dante, en- 













ma the spirit of man, since it has 
gwen him the sense of order, the 
semse of logic, the sense of disci- 
peme. the idea and concern over 
weld and net return, the vigilant 
Se oi attention, the extremely 
“ee sense of minute measure- 
. the sense of organization, 
md finally the sense of accuracy 
amd precision, which is also the 

= of justice; for the machine 


sses, and requires of all who 
it, all these qualities. 








jt MAY be concluded trom what 
has been said above that the 


sics and chemistry, is one of 
= most precious of the gifts of 
Divine Providence to man, 
that it is man’s responsibility 
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couraged by Beatrice, answers, 
and, at the end of the answer, the 
saint announces himself as satisfied. 
Then the spirits sing: 
This being finished, the high Holy 
Court 
Resounded through the spheres, 
“One God we praise.” 
In melody that there above is 
chanted. 

In the twenty-sixth canto Dante, 
who had lost his sight, declares to 
St. John the Evangelist that he 
would only recover it if it were 
the express desire of Beatrice, for 
he desires only what is desired in 
Paradise through a supreme spirit 
of charity. Then a song is heard: 

As soon as I had ceased, a song most 

sweet 
Throughout the heaven resounded, 
and my lady 
Said with the others “Holy, holy, 
holy.” 

In the twenty-seventh canto, all 
the celestial hordes of the Paradiso 
sing a Hymn of Praise, and the 
Poet is inebriated by the melody: 


“Glory be to the Father, to the Son 

And Holy Ghost!” all Paradise 
began, 

So that the melody inebriate made 
me. 

What I beheld seemed to me a smile 
Of the Universe; for my inebraticn 
Found entrance through the hearing 

and the sight. 


KOK Ox 


Thus terminate the songs. 
Thenceforth, and until the supreme 
moment in which a vision of God 


(Continued from Page 111) 


to regulate its use in order to elim- 
inate the disadvantages and assure 
the maximum benefit. 

Political economists have 
taught this elementary truth: 
“everything that contributes to 
the increase of production con- 
tributes also to the wealth of the 
nation, and thereby also of the 
individuals of that nation.” 

But to date, in political econ- 
omy, there has predominated the 
liberal school, whose _ theorists 
and deans and legislators an! 
statesmen did not foresee during 
the previous century that private 
initiative and free competition, 
left to exclusively selfish impulses. 
would not result in the automatic 
regulation of individual enter- 
prises, as it was presumed, but in 
the disastrous rupture of the equi- 
librium between production and 
consumption, with serious con- 
sequences for all mankind. 
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is granted to Dante, it is a triumph 
of light rather than one of sound. 
But, both in the terraces of the 
Purgatorio and in the Heavens of 
Paradiso, the song of spirit and 
of angels often delights the hearing 
of the Poet. 


The image of Dante that most 
people have is that of a stern chas- 
tiser, of a gloomy joyless figure. 
This is perhaps because a majority 
of those who attempt to read Dan- 
te stop after the Inferno, or also 
perhaps because the spectacle of 
gloom, wickedness and depravity 
has, singularly enough, more inter- 
est for the humans than that of 
joy, light, virtue. But Dante was 
so complete that he is not one bit 
inferior to himself in the Purga- 
torio and the Paradiso as a poet, 
and as a man, as a creature of God, 
he is indeed infinitely superior. 

There among the repentent sin- 
ners aspiring to the glory of Para- 
dise and among the blessed who 
that glory have conquered—the in- 
finite spiritual beauty of God’s uni- 
verse appears triumphant. Of this 
beauty, music and song are an in- 
tegral part The exultant spirit of 
the poet is inebriated both by what 
he sees and by what he hears. Joy, 
indeed, finds an entrance through 
the hearing and through the sight: 

Cio ch’io vedeva, mi sembrava un riso 

Dell’ Universo, per che la mia eb- 
brezsa 
Lintrava per l’udire e per lo viso. 


THE MACHINE AND THE DEPRESSION 


F THE machine—as we believe 

we have demonstrated—has 
produced a lack of equilibrium not 
through the fact of its use, but 
through defects in the general 
economic system and through the 
special methods of exploiting its 
use, it is then only in the correc- 
tion of the economic system and 
of the means of using the mach- 
ine, that the present crisis may be 
overcome and the danger of its 
recurrence avoided. 





In such an equilibrium, the 
machine can exercise all its vir- 
tues as an obedient collaborator 
of man, so that he may attain a 
higher level of civilization, with 
greater freedom of the spirit and 
the intellectual faculties from 
heavy manual labor, and with the 
greatest opportunity for the satis- 
faction of his material and moral 
needs. 























Cambria of the Roxy 


HOSE Italians in this country 
who say that the way to in- 
dividual success is contingent 
on the success and support of their 
race as a whole should meet Frank 
Cambria, Managing 
the Roxy in New York, the largest 
motion picture theatre in the world. 
Born in Italy and coming to this 
land of promise at the tender age 
of four, like so many thousands of 
others, he has carved out his career 
for himself, without having mingled 
in Italo-American life as such. As 
he puts it, “I’m an American.” 
“Prejudice? Not at all. In the 
show business if you have the 
goods, you get somewhere; if you 
haven’t, you don’t. I suspect it's 
the same in other fields.” After 
all, he adds, the cry of prejudice 
is usually raised most loudly by 
those who bring it on themselves 
for reasons other than their origin. 
Mr. Cambria has been in and of 
the show business practically all his 
life, but he is unusual in that his 
equipment for it has been a broad 
artistic background, broad in that 
he has tried his hand at practically 
all the arts — painting, sculpture, 
architecture, music, even acting — 
and it is this synthesis coupled with 
that business sense which is an in- 
evitable concomitant of theatre dir- 
ection, that he brings to his pres- 
ent position, which he has held 
since late this past August. 
Managing a theatre like the 
Roxy, it will be apparent even to 
the layman, is quite a complicated 
task, though Mr. Cambria says it 
is a job, just like running a res- 
taurant is a job. From answering 
a question as to the size of a car- 
pet to planning broadly the stage 
presentation for the following 
week, from the choice of overture 
for the next act to arranging for 
advertising and posters and scenery 
and lighting, his duties are conti- 
nuous and never-ending, requiring 
his being on the job seven days a 
week. Because of the nature of his 
work, he must have the ability to 
concentrate on one thing after an- 
other: essentially, therefore, his 


Director of . 


By Dominick Samonica 


work is one of organization. One 
should attend a final dress rehearsal 
to appreciate this. 











Frank Cambria 


JN the vast, empty cavern of the 

dark theatre, with the singers, 
dancers and property men on the 
stage, Mr. Cambria at rehearsals 
sits, cigar in hand, in the center 
of the orchestra and gives direc- 
tions and suggestions through a 
microphone, sending the assistants 
about him, scurrying here and 
there. Questions as to instructions 
are constantly being asked of him 
and answered, and threxeh it all 
he must keep his eyes on the stage 
to oversee the panorama of color, 
lights, costumes, backdrops, singing 
ensemble, ballet dancers, specialty 
pumbers and properties of odd 
sorts. It is difficult to believe that 
this inchoate agglomeration on the 
stage will, in time for the opening 
performance two hours off, be the 
welll-drilled and faultless stage 
presentation for which the Roxy is 
famous. 

American audiences, the reader 
must realize — and this is a point 
brought out by Mr, Cambria — 
know more than European audien- 
ces because New York is the 
Mecca of stage talent the world 
over. We see the best of Eu- 
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ropean talent here sooner or later, 
but not vice versa. Thus, while in- 
dividual European countries excel 
in some particular fields, here the 
headliners in all branches of the 
stage eventually come, if only for 
a short time. In a sense, therefore, 
the Roxy, because of its very size 
and the necessity of attracting large 
numbers which precludes it from 
catering to special groups or levels 
of taste, while it is typical of the 
American variety theatre, must of 
necessity maintain a high quality 
for its presentations, which are 
conceded to be among the finest. 


Like his better-known predeces- 
sor, S. L. Rothafel (Roxy), Cam- 
bria believes in having his produc- 
tions on a permanent entertainment 
unit, which in the case of the Roxy 
means a 7/0-piece symphony _or- 
chestra under the direction of Da- 
vid Ross, 32 dancing Roxyettes 
trained by Russell Markert, a large 
singing ensemble, a ballet of 24 
supervised by Albertina Rasch, and 
several soloists, plus the services of 
Clark Robinson and Coldon Weld, 
two of his production aides. In 
all, some 300 people are employed 
by this huge theatre, which seats 
6000, and was built at a rumored 
cost of $10,000,000. 

There is nothing very unusual in 
the story of the rise of the Italian 
immigrant boy of four to his pres- 
ent position. Born in Rossina, 
Italy, in 1886, he came here, an 
only child, with his parents, grad- 
uated from a Manhattan public 
school and attended high school 
(P. S, 58 and De Witt Clinton 
High) leaving his formal educa- 
tion at that point in 1900. His 
first job was as an apprentice to 
Frnest Gros, scenery designer for 
Belasco, Frohman, Erlanger and 
others, a job in which he took such 
interest that he studied art nights 
at Cooper Union and later the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, where, 
among other things, he won the 
Suydam medal for sculpture. Al- 
ready he had turned to more than 
one form of art and handicraft. 

(Continued on page 116) 
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HE steamer was leaving at five, 
but since half-past four it had 
been crowded with third-class 
passe with their 
in hand, soldiers on leave, con- 
ects who had finished their term 
% were being transferred to the 
nal colonies of the island, and 
carabinieri who were accompany- 








=g them. Later the  second- 
“as Passengers arrived — middle- 
23S townsmen, clerks, and a 


‘2w students; finally there came 
card, together with porters, laden 
zh valises of yellow leather, hat- 

és and traveling-bags, a little 

@aninafurcoat. He was fat, with 
pale, cleanrshaven face, one hand 

ered by a gray glove and the 
by mass ve gold rings. 

old ox-dealer, traveling third- 

h his bag, recognized him 

pointed him out to his com- 
ns, who quickly greeted him 
wa deference, but also with a cer- 

“aa respectful fear. The old dealer 

= up to speak to him, but, thrust 

by the porters, he waited for a 

= opportune moment. 
“he traveler, having deposited his 
ss in a first-class cabin, came 
wx on deck and leaned on the 

“mp s railing, looking about at the 











The weather, although it 
was mear the end of the year, was 
far and dry, and the sea calm— 
y in the direction of the port, 
“are at the horizon— beneath the 
tet sky of twilight, 
in the clear, cold air there vi- 
sted the noises of the port and 
cme city, still violet-colored as a re- 
lection from the west; a harmony 
#5 to be felt, as on beautiful 
an nights; the moon was ris- 
large and red, over the black 
wer of the pier, and already the 
water around it was reflecting its 











i his pale, somewhat weak 
and his co!d, bluish eyes ex- 
i neither admiration nor sad- 
us gray, lips, from time 
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A Short Story 


By Grazia Deledda 


Grazia Deledda 


ND now the old ox-dealer, who 
from his corner has not for an 
instant taken his bright black eyes 
off the important personage, be- 
lieves the right moment for ap- 
proaching him has arrived. Jf the 
steamer leaves and the traveler re- 
enters his first-class section or goes 
on the terrace reserved for first- 
class passengers, there will be no 
way of seeing him again. The little 
old man, therefore, takes courage 
and advances along the damp rail- 
ing, rubbing his hand on his cotton- 
cloth trousers to clean it well before 
offering it to the traveler. 

“Excuse me, don Salvator Angelo 
Carta, I would like to offer my 
fespects<10 limay.- Teams.) .” 

“Ziu Predu Cambonit And how 
are you? Traveling?” 

“Always traveling, don Salvato- 
va! And how wovld we get along 
otherwise? We haven't a $2000 
stipend like you have. Indeed, we 
don’t even have your. ability!” 

“Where are you coming from?” 

The little old man was returning 
from Rome to his town in Sardinia, 
which was not far distant from that 
of don Salvator Angelo. 

“It’s three years since I saw you 
last, don Salvatora! And why don’t 
you come every year to Sardinia? 
Oh, that’s right: you have other 
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things to think about. And now 
you're going to spend the holidays 
with the family? You don’t know 
how happy your nepnews will be: 
they talk about nothing but you.” 

“My nephews? They are all 
rascals, all waiting for me to die!” 
said don Salvator Angelo roughly, 
and the old man, instead of pro- 
testing, began to laugh. 

“Do you remember, don Salva- 
tora, when I used to come. to 
your town to look over. your 
grandmother’s heifersr You were 
only a student then, 2 gay soul, 
with hair curled like a woman’s. 
‘That fellow,’ your grandmother 
donna Mariantonia used to say 
(God bless her!), he’s.a queer 
one; he will pluck all the sour 
figs. And she complained to me, 
God bless her, that you left neither 
the neighbors nor the servants in 
peace. You used to jump over walls 
like a devil. Do you remember that 
beautiful tall servant girl, a brunette 
who looked like a palm-tree? Her 
name was Grassiarosa, and you used 
to run after her as though be- 
witched. But donna Mariantonia 
was wrong, though she usually was 
wise as a Mother Superior, God 
bless her. The other grandchildren, 
true, ate sour figs; while you.,..you 
have become the pride of the town!” 

“Well, hardly, ....!” 

A respectful astonishment length- 
ened the face of the old nomad. 

“You don’t think it’s much? A 
Councillor of the Court of Ap- 
peals?” 

“There are higher positions.” 

“And you will reach them 
too. If we still had a Viceroy, you 
would be... .” 

Don Salvator Angelo smiled, flat- 
tered in spite of himself, and asked 
for news concerning the town and 
his friends. 


HE times. were bad, the crops 
poor; everybody had some mis- 
fortune or other, and people were 
going to America and other coun- 
tries, like the Jews in the times of 
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Moses. Many were dying there, 
and many disappeared and were 
never heard from again, as though 
swallowed up by the sea: among 
the dead there was also an old serv- 
ant of don Salvator Angelo’s grand- 
mother, a certain Bambineddu, so 
called because he was a simple man. 
Bambineddu had just married Ja 
bella Grassiarosa, the ‘“‘palm-tree” 
whom her worthy master had once 
run after. 

“And what has become of her?” 

“Her? She’s still a widow, with 
six or seven! children, all small like 
the fingers of my hand. Lately I saw 
her at a way-station on the railroad, 
flag in hand. Yes, a way-station 
booth, just before you get to the 
Bonifai station where, I think, a 
brother of hers is a railway guard, 
and also a widower full of children. 
She had a hungry face.” 

The noise of chains and sirens 
filled the air around; the steamer 
was leaving. Soon the land was far 
off among the mists of evening, but 
the moon followed the travelers and 
illuminated their way on the infinite 
desert of the sea. A cadaverous 
pallor made still sadder the face of 
don Salvator Angelo: was it a dis- 
turbance over drawing away from 
land, or the memory of the young 
“palm-tree”, and remorse for having 
loved and forgotten her? 

Ziu Predu Camboni looked at 
him almost maliciously; but when 
don Salvator Angelo moved away, 
staggering slightly, to retire, say- 
ing between set teeth: 

“I always suffer, even if the sea 
is calm....”’, the little old man ac- 
companied him to the gilded en- 
trance to the first-class quarters, and 
perceived that the hidden anguish 
against which the Councillor was 
struggling was the most terrible of 
the illnesses to which man: occasion- 
ally subjects himself: sea-sickness. 

“Why take a trip, when one suf- 
fers?” wondered ziu Predu Cam- 
boni, and he turned to his third- 
class section, where soldiers were 
singing, and the convicts were slum- 
bering, tied together like slaves. 


* OK OK 


au HY take a trip, when one 
suffers?”, wonders don Sal- 
vatore Angelo, lying motionless on 
his white cot. A profound anguish 
grips him, and he feels as though he 
is astride an indomitable beast run- 
ning across an immense and dan- 
gerous desert. If he moves he is 
lost: he sticks as long as possible, 
looking forward to the day when he 
won't have to move any more! 
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He feels a terror like that of the 
coming of death: his saddest and 
happiest memories, the most hated 
and the dearest images surround 
him: the cabin becomes a tomb 
where he has laid aside all vanity 
and ambition. 

“Why take a trip, when one suf- 
fers?”, again wonders don Salvator 
Angelo, while the wind, blowing 
through the clear night, beats at the 
window like a nocturnal bird, and 
whistles and moans as though it 
would like to come in and rest. “It’s 
always like this: one goes on in 
order to suffer. Suffer for the oth- 
ers, for a doting grandmother, for 
useless relatives, for dissolute ne- 
phews, for undisciplined brats: al- 
ways the same, going on and 
ahead for others. Ah, viceroy?.... 
Yes, since | was a little boy, before 
I had the hat with the ribbons, be- 
fore I could jump over walls (ah, 
Grassiarosa the ‘‘Palm-tree”’, how 
pliant and sweet she was!) I used 
to dream of becoming viceroy, o¢ 
even king, for the joy of being able 
to go about, enter incognito into the 
houses of the poor, and leave them 
money and pearls.... I used to be 
a beautiful example of the romantic 
boy. Even then I thought of oth- 
ers... When have I ever thought of 
myself? For better or for worse, 
always of others; and yet I pass for 
a shining example of an egoist, and 
my dear nephews say I don’t marry 
because they are sure my wife would 
run away from home... .” 

His nephews? They also are six, 
like Grassiarosa’s urchins. Gras- 
siarosa is in a railroad way-statioa 
_ just before the Bonifai station: he 
will have almost arrived, when her 
flag will appear... 

The idea of the arrival fills him 
with joy, as it would a child. To 
arrive, to get off that bed of torture, 
to live again! He seems to see the 
wild and picturesque gulf, with the 
mountains, the islands, the rocks 
covered by the veils of night; he 
seems to smell the odor of the is- 
land, and such is his joy that he 
thinks he has returned as a young 
man, of having his senses still 
kindled by the memory of Grassia- 
rosa, tall and yielding like a palm. 
tree.... The train runs through the 
rocks and shrubbery; here is the 
deep sky of the island, the horizons 
of his distant youth... here is the 
deserted plain of Bonifai, with the 
little hill in the background and the 
black village ona gray hill; with the 
wandering flocks, the stones, the 
marshy streams: the far-off moun- 
tains are covered with a violet fog, 


a light shines in the signalman’s hut 
just before the station; a woman, 
withered and emaciated, stands 
motionless in front of the gate, flag 
in hand, with a host of dirty, hungry 
children around her. And all the 
anguish of his sea-sickness is re- 
newed in the soul and the body of 
don Salvator Angelo Carta. ..-. 


ok OK 


THE train having passed, the wo- 

man with the signal flag re- 
entered the hut and lit the fire in 
the great chimney-place, the only 
luxury in the damp, depressing 
room that served as a refuge for the 
signalman and his double family. 
And immediately, like moths at- 
tracted by a lamp, the infants and 
children who up to that moment had 
fearlessly defied the cold of the 
clearing and the thickets around the 
hut, gathered about the widow, still 
bent over the hearth. How many 
were there? As many as there 
would be chicks around a hen: two, 
the smallest, clung to the woman’s 
skirts ; two, a little bigger, who were 
running about laughing, threw 
themselves on her shoulders; an- 
other, to escape the persecution of a 
little “lady” in a red bonnet, whose 
large black eyes, with a livid ex- 
pression, sparkled with savage dis- 
dain, sheltered himself between the 
hearthstone and the widow’s legs; 
and all together formed a group 
which because of the prevailing 
color of their faces and clothes 
seemed to be of bronze. 

The shadows of their disheveled 
heads danced on the walls and the 
ceiling from the red brightness of 
the flames; and the woman, a little 
tenderly, a little savagely, sought ic 
free herself from the tangle, push- 
ing some away, drawing some to 
her, and uttering both harsh and 
endearing words, 

“That’s enough, now; get up from 
there, Bellia, or I’ll beat you; Gras- 
sieda, my soul, don’t tear my blouse 
—it’s torn enough; and you, An- 
tonié, you devil, stop it; when your 
father cames he will hear about 
this; I’m tired of your pranks. You 
are old enough to help me, and in- 
stead you torture me.” 


ANTONIETTA, she of the red 

bonnet, swore under her breath, 
then settled herself in the corner 
near the door, as though in ambush ; 
and her aunt continued her lecture, 
the while hanging the little kettle 
on the hook over the fireplace, a 
thing which finally convinced the 
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children to stay quiet. Some of them 
placed themselves in a semi-circle 
around the hearth, others helped the 
to detach from a basket the 
long brown spaghetti she had pre- 
pared since the morning. It was 
Christmas Eve; and even for the 
poorest of the poor, even in the 
most desolate solitude, this is the 
proper occasion for forgetting one’s 
own poverty. Boil, then, kettle, 
try, then, pan, with the gravy of 
oil and flour! Even the poor have 
their day, says the Sardinian pro- 
verb. Besides Grassiarosa, not- 
withstanding her lamentation, was 
not really sad; she had never been 
so; why should she begin now? 
Like all the children who clustered 
sround her, without giving her too 
mints to do, and cried and laughed 
ver every little thing, she was not 
encerned over her lot, did not think 
of the future, and if she thought of 
the past it was only to draw some 
miort from it, 
ats like this! We used to 
ve real feasts at my masters’! 
‘hole pigs were roasted; and my 
s sang the whole night 
W That cheer, Holy Mary 
ssutttul! But now even they have 
. their revelries, and they 
“ave the pigs to those who have 
t Jnly one, of my masters, is 
richer, I think, than ziu 












r Camboni, the dealer who 
[<a to come and buy cows. He 
smied to be the most merry, and 
n he’s the most serious; but 
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knows?... is he 
m. thought I saw him in 
is ev ae his face was 
vollen like a fresh little 







ne children burst out laughing; 
as speaking in earnest, 
herself more than to 
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hink rich people can’t look 


i= Station-master is red as an 
Bellia, in a tone that 
it o of a reply. 
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and eae gathered 
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he satice-pot,” 
he red-faced 


so that you 


is there to laugh about? 


“Battista’s portion is in the sauce- 
pot. If he’s late—and if he’s gone 
to the village and therefore to the 
tavern, he certainly will be late— 
then we will eat.” 


O THE little ones went to the 
door and eagerly looked out, to 

see. if the signalman was coming. 
The moon was rising over the 
mountains, yellow as a flame; it 
climbed from one to another of the 
long black clouds that spotted the 
pale sky of the evening; the rails 
shone along the roadbed like narrow 
streams, and the thickets and the 
rocks, in the uncertain light, looked 
like slumbering beasts. 

The children were superstitious, 
but courageous too; they always ex- 
pected to see legendary horses and 
dogs overtake them, or the devil in 
the disguise of a shepherd, with a 
flock of damned souls changed into 
wild boars, or a white damsel con- 
templating the moon. Antoneddu 
lived in the expectation of encoun- 
tering the Madonna disguised as an 
old beggar; Grassiedda, the blonde 
little stutterer, looked to see the sky 
open, and, through the luminous 
doors disclosed, the world of truth 
flash forth; and Antonietta thought 
with terror, but also with a certain 
pleasure, of Lusbé, the leader of the 
devils, and Bellia, the braggart of 
the group, asserted he had seen a 
giant and a comet, and the Anti- 
Christ himself mounted on a black 
donkey. 

It was he who that night, going 
as far as the gate, said when he 
came back that along the tracks a 
dark gentleman was coming up, with 
a big fur collar around his neck and 
a yellow box in his hand.... 

“Could it be the devil.dressed as 
a man?” 

His brothers and cousins began 
to ridicule him, but they stopped in 
astonishment and some ran_ back 
into the hut when the mysterious 
figure appeared behind the gate and 
came across the clearing. 

“Auntie, auntie, mamma, 
ima, a dark, dark man... . Ue 

The woman ran to the door, and, 
in the light of the lantern, recog- 
nized the man she had seen in the 
train, don Salvator Angelo, pale and 
fat. Why had he come? Childishly 
she thought: he has found out that 
Tam a widow and has come to seek 
me—as he used to, long ago! And 
remembering that she was now quite 
old, worn and emaciated, she was 
tempted to laugh. 

“See how I am!”, she murmured, 
crossing her arms over her breast. 


main- 
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as though to hide her torn blouse: 
but he put a warning finger to his 
lips, and she, in turn, becoming 
aware that Antonietta was slowly 
approaching, gave no other sign of 
recognizing the mysterious gentle- 
man. 

He went straight to the fireplace, 
sat down, and laid at his side the 
yellow box, 

“Well, what’s the news? Tell me.” 


HE began to tell him, at times 
crying, at times laughing, with 
that happy and carefree smile of 
hers that still bloomed on her face 
as roses bloom amid ruins: but, 
more than to her talk, the man was 
paying attention to the curious. and 
anxious children who had once 
more grouped themselves about her, 
and observing those pretty, unkempt 
heads, those “dusty black curls, that 
reddish hair and those yellow 
tresses to which the flame gave gold- 
en tones, those black eyes and those 
greenish eyes that looked at him in 
a fascinated way, giving their faces 
a charm of combined joy and sad- 
ness, he thought: 


“Tf I had married her, all those 
urchins would have been mine”’— 
and he seemed to see a beautiful, 
worthily bourgeois dining-room, 
with a ‘Ciena: tree on the table, 
those children dressed in lace and 
velvet, and that pretty blonde with 
the eyes of a cat sitting up straight 
on a chair and reciting a poem for 
the occasion, 


No, it was better like this: it was 
more picturesque, more romantic 
and even more comfortable. And 
suddenly the dark man took off his 
glove and pointed a finger at a dark 
face full of dimples through which 
there seemed to shine a great and 
malicious joy. 

“You, you 
name?” 

“Murru Giovanni Maria, or some- 
times Bellia.” 

“Do you go to school?” 

2 Yes: sir,” 

“At Bonifai?” 

eS) Site 

“Even when it rains or snows?” 

“Tt doesn’t make any difference 
to me!” said Bellia in a bold tone. 
Urged by his mother’s hand, he had 
placed himself in front of the 
stranger, while his brothers and 
cousins looked at him and looked at 
each other, with difficulty restrain- 
ing a smile: a smile of envy. of 
course. At this point the man 
turned to the whole group. 

“Have you had supper?” 


rogue, what’s your 
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In reply, some of them began to 
yawn. 

“By any chance, would you be 
willing to eat something while wait- 
ing for your Battista? Murru Gio- 
vanni Maria, help me open this box. 
Easy, easy! It’s all I could find at 
the Bonifai station, which, after all, 
is not the London station. Oh, it 
is better to seat ourselves here at 
the table.” 

“But what are you doing? You've 
taken so much trouble! You will 
get dirty!” cried the woman, Tun- 
ning here and there in a confused 
way. 

“Calm yourself! Here, it’s done.” 

Like flies around a jar of honey, 
the heads of the children surrounded 
the edge of the table: and on it, as 
it happens in fairy tales at the touch 
of the magic wand, so many good 
things appeared. Even pears, Yes, 
even grapes, yes even—at that time 
of the year!—a yellow colored 
sottle with a gilt-covered neck! 

“T like red wine,” proclaimed 
Bellia, and the woman scolded him: 
“Shameless, brazen!”’; put the man 
said: “You're right !” 

Slowly and solemnly tne sharing 
began, and so as not to cause in- 
justices, the group was lined up ac- 
cording to age; but when everyone 
had had his share and permission to 
disband, there was a, general scat- 
tering, and many of them went out- 
side so as to be freer in their com- 
ments and comparisons. 


ONLY Antonietta preserved her 
taciturn and observing calm: 
leaning against the corner behind 
the door, one foot crossed over the 
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other, her red bonnet in the shade, 
she thought of Lusbé. Yes, Christ 
and St. Francis dressed up as poor 
men to travel about the world; only 
Lusbé wears rich clothes and rings 
and gold chains.... 

But the calm voice and the still 
peasant-like accents of the mysteri- 
ous gentleman called her back .to 
reality. 

“We can also have a bit ourselves, 
Grassiaro! Last night I couldn't 
close my eyes. All day today | slept 
in the train, and I haven’t eaten. ... 
Sit down, here, take a little of this 
pie.... Tell me more avout that 
matter you were talking about a 
while ago... .” 

She hesitated, somewhat embaras- 
sed; but she ended up by taking the 
pie and beginning her story agai. 
Yes, before leaving fo- America 
her husband had set up a retail gro- 
cery store: things were going well, 
but the capital was not his, and he 
had left the town with the hope of 
earning it. Instead, the wind oi 
death had swept away both him and 
his little fortune. She dtied her 
eyes with a pie-stained finger. 

“Courage, Grassiaro! There are 
still good people in the world: per- 
haps the money can be found to set 
the store up again. But are you 
good at selling? If you are good at 
selling and buying, the rest is soon 
done.” 

She looked at him, with her big 
eyes wide open; then she burst out 
crying, but soon stopped and made 
the sign of the cross. Just at that 
moment, from the village on the hill, 
there descended a resounding echo- 
ing of bells, distant, sweet, like a 
tinkling of bells from grazing 

















flocks. It was the first stroke of 
the Mass. 

“Tf he is Lusbé he will go now!” 
thought Antonietta, seeing her aunt 
making the sign of the cross; and 
she too did the same, and everybody 
imitated her. 

But the man, instead of going, 
took the bottle and began to scrape 
the gilt paper off it. 

“Grassiaro, courage! You know 
the Sardinian proverb: ‘Even the 
soor have their day.’ So, what will 
we have in this retail grocery shop 
of yours? Help me uncork this 
bottle and bring out some glasses.” 

She had but one glass, but a large 
one: and first the sparkling wine of 
Solartissa was given to the children 
to taste. 

“Easy, easy, oh! It’s strong, you 
know; it will make you dizzy. Ah, 
you, Bellia! And you were the one 
who said you liked only red wine! 
I guess you like the white wine too. 
And now for us.” 

The woman washed and cleaned 
the glass and replaced it before the 
man; her hand tremblea, but her 
faded mouth smiled again. 

“Still the same!” sne murmured 
to herself looking! at him, and then, 
out loud, she added, “But why all 
this?” 

Why? Even he did not know. 
Only he remembered that his ne- 
phews said that he satisfied all his 
inclinations and he said: 

“Just this, that it makes me 
happy! Drink!” 

She refused the beautiful golden 
wine once, twice, but finally she had 
to accept it. And they both drank 
{rom the same glass, as in the past. 

(Trans!ated by D. Lamonica) 
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OUR years later he joined the 
Jessie Bonstelle stock company 

for two seasons in Rochester, where 
he not only designed and painted 
scenery, but even played bit parts, 
in his effort to familiarize himself 
with all phases of the theatre. 
Leaving the stage in 1906, he re- 
turned to the National Academy, 
seriously intending to devote him- 
self to art work, especially mural 
painting and portraiture. But the 
theatre called. 

It was at about this time that 
the movies were beginning to be- 
come popular. Those were the 
days of the nickelodeon, when 
empty stores and lofts were used 
for the flickering films, and when 
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their advertising consisted of “It’s 
a Novelty—Bring the Children!”, 
when Keystone cops, the custard 
pie and tear-jerking melodrama 
made up the movies’ stock in trade. 
Cambria, joining the B. S, Moss 
organization, thought he saw the 
day when these lowly flickers 
would be apotheosized and deified 
and surrounded by the handmaiden, 
Art, in many forms. The aim of 
his art training since then has been 
to develop the artistic decoration of 
picture theatres and their surround- 
ing stage entertainment. Hence its 


variety, and the fact that he has. 


practically grown up with -the 
movies, for his training has been 
valuable in this respect. 


We find him, in 1918, with the 
important Balaban & Katz chain 
of theatres, as art director in charge 
of the production department — 
which meant painters, designers, 
costumers, electricians, carpenters, 
ballet masters, etc. From stage en- 
tertainment consisting of soloists, 
the K. & B. stage shows gradually 
increased in size and splendor to 
something approaching the present 
spectacles. More, they “took on,” 
and began to be copied. 

His job began to expand. Not 
only did he conceive and execute 
the stage presentations, but also, as 
architect and artist, he drew plans 
for the exteriors of new theatres 
and designed interiors, He was the 

(Continued on Page 123) 


The Theatre 


By Frank A. Russo 


“DINNER AT EIGHT” 


HIS cross section of a New 
York dinner party bids fair to 
win the laurel wreath of com- 

mercial success for its sagacious 
authors. The play was marshaled 
into popularity with a fanfaronade 
of praises from the critics and has 
been doing such a thriving busi- 
ness that I should not hesitate to 
promise a wreath for each of its 
authors. I might venture a little 
further: “Dinner at Eight’ has the 
stuff of which Pulizer Prize win- 
ners are made, and I should not 
be at all surprised if on the day 

‘ reckoning the award went to 
Mr. Kaufman and Miss Ferber. 

The technic of “Dinner at Eight” 
is not new, as anyone knows who 
is familiar with certain of the works 
i Thornton Wilder, William 
Faulkner, Vicki Baum and a dozen 
ther contemporary authors living 
and dead. The trick is to string a 
number of scenes or stories about 
lifferent people on a theme strong 
enough to give them the semblance 
: organic unity, In one instance 
the catastrophe of “The Bridge” 
sith its metaphysical implications 
arnished the theme that held to- 
sether a number of short stories 
and qualifed them to pass as a 
novel. In another instance it was 
hotel that furnished the common- 
ground of a number of lives. In 
‘se Kaufman-Ferber play, as is ob- 

us from the title, a dinner party 
is the centre of convergence of sev- 
eral stories, each of which contri- 

tes its mite of dramatic interest 
the kaleidoscopic view of life in 
sotham. 

The technic, of course, would 
vave infinite possibilities, were it 
mot for the fact that it might be- 

me hackneyed through repeti- 
Son: it is a technic that precludes 
areiul elaboration of action and 
id analysis of character. 
the danger of its being used 
piten: the treatment of the 
us subjects being more or less 
al, the technic would stand 
ninently as an old trick. 
e, it might be applied to 
er of occasions such as 
. funerals, railroad wrecks, 



















fires, or places such as clubs, of- 
fices, brothels, ships and factories. 
Any of these might be exploited. as 
a theme to connect as many lives 
as time or space will allow. The 
point that I wish to make is that 
it is a highly artificial technic which 
is essentially based on quantity and 
variety rather than quality and in- 
tegration. In short, it is more suit- 
able for the moving pictures, which 
make a virtue of horizontal expan- 
sion at the expense of vertical pe- 
netration. 


N the opening scene of “Dinner 


at Eight” we see the elegant Mrs, . 


Jordan in the throes of arranging 
a dinner party to Lord and Lady 
Ferncliffe who are arriving from 
England in a few days. The whole 
household is sacrificed to her social 
ambition, although she would give 
people to understand that she is 
only doing her duty by the English 
nobility, whose guests she and her 
husband were at dinner in London. 
We leave her at the end of the 


scene still occupied in inviting the’ 


guests for her dinner. The rest 
of the play is a series of scenes in 
which we get glimpses of the pri- 





In “Dinner at Eight” 


fhawt. 


vate lives of the people who are to 
attend the dinner. And glimpses 
are apparently all we need to un- 
derstand them. 

Carlotta Vance, an ex-American 
actress who apparently has spent all 
of her youth and beauty in Lon- 
don, is another guest. She has no- 
thing left but her memories and 
some shares in Mr. Jordan’s ship- 
ping business, which she finally sells 
to one of Dan Packard’s dummy 
buyers (the bellowing Westerner 

being determined to buy up a con- 
trolling interest in the business). 


R. Talbot and his forgiving wife 

are also guests. The promis- 
cuous Doctor finds it necessary to 
seek relaxation from his success- 
ful practice in the arms of his sym- 
pathetic patients. During the play 
we see him carrying on an affair 
with the blonde wife of the butter- 
and-egg man from the west. Mrs. 
Talbot is the martyr of domestic 
traditions. She loves her husband 
and is willing to forgive him his 
transgressions, which she regards 
as the expression of the Tenth 
Avenue part of his character he has 
never lost. 








Vie 


. 


Mr. and Mrs. Packard at home 
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Another guest is a déclassé movie 
star, Larry Renault. We see him in 
his hotel suite desperately engaged 
in drowning his sorrows in whis- 
key. He is penniless and without 
even the hope of getting a job. He 
has seduced the beautiful young 
daughter of the Jordans. But 
Paula loves the former movie hero 
and is determined to leave her 
fiancé so that she can give herself 
entirely to him. The night of the 
dinner, however, Renault ends it 
all by turning on the gas. 

A short time before the dinner, 
Mrs, Jordan receives a telegram in- 
forming her that the Ferncliffes 
are leaving immediately for Florida. 
But the dinner takes place; and in 
the last scene we see the guests 
assemble. They tire of waiting for 
Renault and pass into the dining 
room as the curtain comes down. 


Although there is nothing unreal 
about the way in which the stories 
of the various people are as- 
sembled, “Dinner at ight’ has 
enough satirical meaning, keen ob- 
servation and good laughs to make 
it worth any playgoer’s wuile. 


“CHRYSALIS” 


HAT movement “Chrysalis” 
has is swift and staccato. The 
scenes follow each other with cine- 
matographic suddenness; there are 
a great many scenes, and they are 
written, on the whole, with much 
accuracy. If a somewhat melo- 
dramatic imagination has heighten- 
ed the color of the underworld, it 
is probably nobody’s business to 
object. After all, it is the business 
of the theatre to furnish the under- 
world with color, so that it may 
retain in these hard times its faith 
in itself. But while the criminal 
classes may find it beneficial to shed 
a tear over the tragic lives of the 
boy and girl whom the author of 
“Chrysalis” throws out of the win- 
dow in the second act and impales 
tragically on a fence, while the 
young daughter of the rich is left 
to suffer among silks, satins, and 
imperial limousines, the writer is 
free to confess that while he suf- 
fered with the best of them through- 
out the action of the play, the bene- 
fits have been deferred. 

The idle.wealthy girl wants life. 
Let it entail suffering, self-denial, 
heartbreak, the pains of mother- 
hood—it doesn’t matter, It is life 
that she wants. The two lovebirds 
cf Second Avenue want life too; 
not quite so much of it, of course, 
but they want it. In a somewhat 
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extraordinary fashion, these three 
are thrown together, but knowing 
the playwright’s omnipotence in 
these matters, we are not surprised. 
Now Fate takes a hand in the game. 
It throws the boy into prison, the 
girl into a home for delinquents. 


‘The little daughter of the rich, like 


a fairy godmother—but she is piti- 
fully young—intervenes, and brings 
disaster upon everybody, including 
herself. It’s not so bad for her, 
that’s the moral of the play, but 
oh, society! 

Yes, life is only tolerable, as that 
excellent actor, Osgood Perkins, re- 
marks before the final curtain. Life 
is bad business at best, but whether 
an excellent cast of actors can im- 
prove it very much unless you give 
them a better play, that’s the ques- 
tion. I think perhaps that is real- 
ly the moral of the play too, and 
not as aforesaid. 


“CAMILLE” 


F for no other reason, “Camille” 

should move up to the head of 
the Civic Repertory list of offer- 
ings because it is a personal 
triumph for Miss Le Gallienne, 
who as Marguerite Gautier proves 
conclusively that she is capable of 
registering all the delicate shades 
of emotion called for in that part. 

After witnessing a dozen perfor- 
mances at the Fourteenth Street 
Temple, | had begun to despair of 
ever seeing Miss Le Gallienne sub- 
merge her gracious, dignified per- 
sonality into the role that she was 
impersonating. In her subdued, in- 
tellectual way she was becoming a 
type actress. Her acting seemed 
like a studied attempt to suppress 
the emotional quality that was im- 
plicit in the lines of the character 
she was portraying. “Liliom” was 
no exception: as the faithful, ro- 
mantic peasant girl, Miss Le Gal- 
lienne sacrificed but very little of 
her poise and dignity; so little, in 
fact, that one got the impression 
she was holding the character, 
whose lines she was speaking, at 
arm’s length. In several of her 
roles, however, Miss Le Gallienne’s 
mastery of technique compensates 
in-a large measure for any lack 
of emotional warmth and variety. 

In “Camille,” on the other hand, 
Miss Le Gallienne cuzceeds in 
transforming herself completely 
without resorting to the pyrotech- 
nics in which the part of Margue- 
rite Gautier abounds. With inten- 
sity of feeling in both her move- 
ments and her reading of the lines, 


she breathes new life into the 
younger Dumas’  superannuated 
script. It is not a finished produc- 
tion: the rhythm of a few of the 
scenes is too slow, and the acting 
of a few of the minor parts is un- 
satisfactory. Miss Le Gallienne 
would do well to cut the tattered 
script which under any conditions 
will betray the thumbmarks of time. 
As it is, it enjoys the undeserved 
distinction of lasting longer than 
the average play. 

On the whole, the Civic Reper- 
tory company play their parts with 
such seriousness and honesty of 
feeling that the old play becomes a 
drama of real people and real pas- 
sions, as perhaps the author intend- 
ed, it to be. To Miss Gish and her 
company, on the other hand, “Ca- 
mille” was a faded flower, the em- 
bodiment of a legend, anything but 
a human being. She was not for 
one moment the reckless courtesan 
who cannot possibly live on less 
than a hundred thousand francs a 
year, regardless of where it comes 
from. She was always che sweet 
little lamb whom fate had miscast 
and who was doomed from the first 
to offer herself as a holocaust on 
the altar of pure love. Apparently 
Robert Edmond Jones, who was 
responsible for the production. was 
more interested in recapturing the 
“period” than in the drama. The 
result was that we got a series of 
highly stylized pictures that re- 
tained little or nothing of reality. 
I preferred the Civic Repertory 
production in spite of the fact that 
at times it seemed to creak. It was 
convincing in a way that the Robert 
Edmond Jones version was not. 


“THE DARK HOURS” 


| HAVE read The New Testament 

numerous times in the past six 
years. But it was not until last 
month’s performance of “The Dark 
Hours” that a friend’s skepticism 
concerning the play’s effectiveness 
as compared with the original 
was vindicated. My determination 
to compare the play with the Gos- 
pels had gone the way of so many 
other youthful resolutions begotten 
of momentary curiosity. 

I went to see the performance 
with renewed interest, but found it, 
except for a few scenes about 
Judas, rather mediocre. Mr. Mar- 
quis treats the subject with rever- 
ence and understanding. But the 
scenes which he chose to develop 
are, for the most part, exactly the 
scenes depicted in the Gospels, and 
he hardly succeeds in heightening 
their treatment. 





The Art World 


By Maurice J. Valency 


F history demonstrates anything, 
it is the roundabout way in 
which the restless spirit of each 

age finds peace at last among the 
old forms and shapes and colors. 
There is always excitement, and a 
great deal of sniffing about, and 
much indecision, then, like a dog 
circling around and around before 
he decides to lie down, a measure 
of activity, after which each gen- 
eration plops itself down, yawns a 
little, and goes comfortably to sleep 
upon the spot, still a little warm, 
where slept the spirit of its an- 
cestors. 

Essentially art makes no definite 
sdvance. The standards of beauty, 
mexorably fixed, the immutable and 
ndeiectible outlines of the invisible 
structure, each age rediscovers amid 
ntense excitement for itself. Thus 
s renewed for us what never grew 
id. and thus from time to time 
we are enabled to see more clearly, 

understand better, a part, or for 
2 brief instant glimpse the whole. 
These are our discoveries, different 
and new only. because we must in 
each case see for ourselves, nor do 
benefit by instruction, but even- 
ly we learn only what we know. 
\e live in an ancient world, but 
men have always lived in an an- 
- world. We speak of a world 
zrown old, as if we ever knew it 
when it was young. If it seems 

i to us, being really timeless, it 
s only because we have discovered 

ching new, and our own excite- 
> as we lose our youth bores 
ms. and we are tired. But youth 
| age are not symbols of etern- 
y. For each generation, art proves 
mort, and life is long. Each ge- 
Setation outlives its genius, and all 
men live to doubt themselves, but 

and life are coextensive. In 

. vaguely we glimpse 
mtinuity. But succession is only 
the reflection of continuity in 
ters never stilled, yet only seem- 
motion. Whatever was 

is beautiful: nothing is 
ined. Only insight is sub- 
uctuation, only hastiness 































suddenly ineffable, 
d, and demolished 





Valhallas, these are the history and 
the materials of art, no less than 
of all activity. But always the goal 
is the same, the gods never die; 
amid much confusion we come to 
see at least a certain order. In 
disillusionment, we rise above illu- 
sion. And at last, dimly we begin 
to see man’s struggle to create 
beautiful things as but the outward 
seeming of his ultimate necessity 
for understanding what everyone 
knows, 


CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN ART 


NYONE who doubts that there 

is a great deal of artistic activ- 
ity in America need only take a 
trip to the Whitney Museum to 
convince himself of his mistake. 
But it is possible that this is about 
as far as the present exhibition will 
take him. There are a great many 
pictures, and a great many’ names, 
but there is nothing to reveal the 
principle governing the choice of 
names. As to the choice of paint- 
ings, this was left to the artists, 
and the artists have added to the 
somewhat confusing effect by send- 
ing, in many cases, inferior ex- 
amples of their work. 

As we enter, we are confronted 
with Walt Kuhn’s “Topman”, suf- 
ficiently impressive to beggar every- 
thing else in the room, and suf- 
ficiently massive to make us won- 
der what the man looked like who 
holds him up. We are then con- 
fronted in successive waves of re- 
yelation by the exhibition. Our 
first reaction, however, strangely 
persists as we wander up through 
the roomfuls of painting. For be- 
fore long we find ourselves mutter- 
ing darkly to the strong men who 
guard the catalogs, “What-what in 
heaven’s name holds this up?” 
Little by little we see what it is. 
Demuth’s “Buildings”, Fiene’s 
“Noctturne—Thirty Fourth Street”, 
John Kane’s “Turtle Neck Valley,” 
Kopman’s “Lion,” Eilshemius’ “De- 


laware Water Gap _ Village,” 
Marsh’s “George CC. Tilyou’s 
Steeplechase”, Bertram’s “Wild 


Flowers”, Ben Shahn’s “Bathers”, 
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Hopper’s “Room in New York’— 
these hold it up. There must have 
been others too, but it was not easy 
to find them. 

But on the way out, after mus- 
ing over Kantor’s “Still Life”, an 
old clock, and a bowl of, leaves, set 
forlorn in a wintry landscape, I 
came suddenly, surrealistically, very 
near the door upon Burliuk’s “Win- 
ter in the Bashkirian Steppe.”” Any 
other steppe would have done as 
well, no doubt, for the lady, if she 
is a lady, is flattened by a great 
deal of hard labor. She wears 
proudly her panache of rich cad- 


mium rouge pourpre, and her two 


buckets of the same materials sus- 
pended from a yoke largely built 
of vert d’emeraude. In the middle 
distance, her house is not preten- 
tious. It, as well as she, has been 
thoroughly rolled in mud. They 
do not look happy, the house or 
the lady or the steppe, either sev- 
erally or jointly, and that is perhaps 
why she is about to step out of the 
picture in her absent-minded peasant 
way, and go somewhere else. We 
don’t know where she will go once 
she gets off the Bashkirian Steppe, 
but, by Hercules, we know she’ll 
get there once she gets started. She 
has my every wish, for very sud- 
denly because of her I felt happy 
as I pushed open the heavy door, 
and stepped out into the Eighth 
Street sunshine, and the fine clear 
air blew the gallery away, and all 
at once I realized I had been whist- 
ling for some time. And as I ran- 
sacked my muddled brain to re- 
cover what it was I had been 
whistling, once more the tune re- 
curred, this time words and all. 
It was from the refrain of Gari- 
baldi’s Hymn, the part that goes, 
“Va fuori! Va fuori!” 


MARIE HARRIMAN 
GALLERY 


THERE are seven paintings of 

Walt Kuhn at the Marie Harri- 
man Gallery. They are strong 
paintings. There is no question 
concerning what the artist was 
about in these canvases, no ambi- 
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guity in the conception or the ex- 
ecution. The outlines are hard, 
crisp, and clear, and by the same 
token, they limit the subject. The 
color is expressive in contrast and 
strength, not in nuance. These are, 
on the whole, hard pictures, strik- 
ing pictures, easy to look at. But 


from their very brilliance being. 


something on the poster side, they 
made me wonder if I should enjoy 
looking at them again. 


“Kansas” and “Tiger Trainer” 
are executed with cool virtuosity, 
but it seems to me that the hard- 
ness and brightness of this kind 
of painting involves in them a 
somewhat meagre quality. The 
mask-like face of “Sybil”, the no 
less inscrutable torse, and the start- 
ling blaze of color that is her cos- 
tume, neither hide nor reveal any- 
thing. What heart beats under 
Tiger Trainer’s brave red coat, 
what thoughts take from behind the 
glassy eyes, are not the subject of 
this picture. Nor. does “Studio Cor- 
ner’ tell us much. Shoes, books, 
flowers, feathers, bread, a mirror, 
anda girl. There is no attempt at 
comment. This is the height of 
objectivity, therefore of unrealicy, 
and they are unreal subjects that 
the artist has chosen, wi-h great 
clearness, to depict. 

But whether a work of art is 
truly of the first rank, no matter 
‘how brilliantly executed, that lacks 
sympathy, tenderness, and insight, 
is: another question. 


KANDINSKY 


OBODY has said anything very 

intelligent about Kandinsky’s 
work nor does this writer intend to 
break the precedent. One might as 
well attempt to describe in words 
the Hamiltonian Functions or the 
Einsteinian law of gravitation as to 
ensnare these abstractions in liter- 
ary terms. Let us speak if you 
-please of Kandinsky’s oeuvre and 
his opus, of toiles and ebauches, of 
‘lyrical passages and enharmonic 
values, of polyphonic phrasing, and 
all the literary, musical, and other 
claptrap of the puzzled critic, and 
how much nearer shall we be to an 
understanding of a wholly abstract 
conception of its nature comprehen- 
sible in-no other terms save its 
own? 

“His color never lacks melody”, 
Says Christian Zervos in the “Ca- 
hiers d’Art.’ Can this be other 
~-than nonsense? Kandinsky’s color 
may have every attribute that the 
psychologist will allow or the philo- 


sopher conceive of, but melody I 
am sure it has not. When art ed- 
ucation has advanced us to the 
stage where we wear our spectacles 
on our ears, we shall perhaps hear 
the melody in Kandinsky’s color. 
Meanwhile why shouldn’t we admit 
that these paintings have magnific- 
ent rhythm and cadence, but visual 
rhythm, the rhythm of spots and 





“Kansas’—Walt Kuhn 


—Marie Herriman Gallery 


shapes of color elaborately, clever- 
ly, and sincerely managed; that 
they have astonishing movement, 
and thrilling flight in pure color 
values? And if we cannot admit 
this without borrowing cliches from 
every art save that of painting, 
then let us say nothing at all. 
These abstracted effects of light 
and motion, of swing and stress, 
sharp accents, and the fluttering 
plane,—inherently there is no rea- 
son save our own sophistication 
why they shuold puzzle us. But 
precisely because he has carefully 
generalized each motif Kandinsky 
bas reduced his medium to terms 
often purely sensual in their bear- 
ing. The eye alone is intrigued, 
resonance is found perhaps in the 
other sense too, but there is little 
response from the brain. Kan- 
dinsky’s values are set in an at- 
mosphere so rarefied of extrane- 
ous associations that the possibility 
of understanding is completely shut 
off. We can often understand a 
Braque. The intellect has there 
something to start from, something 
to use as a basis for deduction. It 
may be a table top, half a guitar, 
a piece of fruit, or a hint of a nose 
—but it ordinarily suffices. It is 
enough to color. the abstract with 


association. Kandinsky carefully 
eliminates stich clues from _ his 
work. We are given in most in- 


stances no hint of the particulars 
which have yielded the generalized 
concept. There is nothing for the 
brain to feed on. The mind’s eye 
stares at a complete and refreshing 
blankness. But the possibility of 
comprehension being shut off, the 
possibility of feeling is opened up, 
and the picture, 1f we are justified 
in calling an unrepresentative ar- 
rangement a picture, speaks clearly 
and vigorously to our outward 
senses, to our capacity for pure and 
unreasoning experience, to that 
within us which is not amenable to 
persuasion, in short, to the soul. 
To speak of such work as sym- 
bolic seems to me to relinquish the 
point completely, For it is, clear- 
ly, representative art that is sym- 
bolic. There a line, a color, a form 
symbolizes for the mind a living, 
or at least, a corporeal thing in 
three dimensions, and there the ar- 
tist has sought to criticize, to ap- 
preciate, to become, in a graphic 
way, literary. Literature is of all 
arts save perhaps mathematics, the 
most symbolic. But effects of 
pure color and form cannot be sym- 
bolic. They depend for their mean- 
ing upon themselves alone, not upon 
their associates, and the art is as 
devoid of symbol as is pure music, 
that is, music which foregoes im- 
itating brooks, storms, or battles, 
and works purely in the arrange- 
ment of tonal values in succession 
and juxtaposition. The first duty 
of the craftsman in pure form and 
color is to become asymbolic, that 
is to say, incomprehensible. We 
comprehend nothing of a sunset in 
nature, nor do we need to, nor of 
the sea stretching up and the sky 
curving down to the sea . . .These 
are not symbols, they are what they 
are, and because of their simplic- 
ity men have always gazed upon 
them and loved them, and tried to 
understand them, but because these 
things baffle comprehension, loved 
them the more and magnified their 
importance. But that which is 
symbolic of something else has at 
best but secondary importance. 
It is therefore not surprising 
that these abstractions of Kan- 
dinsky’s should be as vigorous as 
they are. They are of course among 
the finest I have ever seen, far 
surpassing the work of Picasso, 
Klee, or Miro. It is not always 
difficult for the artist to dis- 
entangle line, form, and color from 
the fleshy and extensible matter of 
the world. But judging from the 


results, it cannot be easy to avoid 
commonplaces, and therefore ob- 
vious traces of charlatanism spoil 
much of contemporary work in this 
direction. Of such traces, Kan- 
dinsky’s work is singularly free. 
No one can fail to appreciate at 
least in some measure the sincerity 
and dignity of his art. As for 
words in which to describe the ex- 
perience, we have none, and so per- 
haps it would have been better if 
this note had confined itself to 


“Non ragionam di loro, ma guarda 
. x . 
ée passa. 


GUY PENE DU BOIS 


HE Kraushaar Galleries are 
showing paintings and draw- 
ings by Guy Pene Du Bois. I can- 
not feel that this is great art. It 
ts art which exhibits a high degre> 
© shall. It is the logical outcome 
of a long history of effort and ex- 
periment, and it has certainly a 
kind of dignity anda kind of 
worth, The artist is highly res- 
pected by a certain public, but all 
this cannot breathe life into these 
waxworks. But let us draw a 
triangle with Kandinsky at one 
tex, Renoir at the other, and 
ne Du Bois at the third, then 
find a fourth vertex for Pierre 
y, and we shall have perhaps a 
‘air representation of what contem- 
porary art is about. 

Everything in this work is ad- 
“quate, competent, skilled. And it 
sets, I think, precisely nowhere. It 
's ephemeral because it stems from 

) living stream. It has to do with 
tsmanship, with problems pure- 
technical, solved with the cool 
ity of the practiced school- 
ter, adept in reminiscence. 
de in the Woods,” and “Nude 

3athrobe,” “Girl in Riding 

PGirl in “eRyjamas, Girl 
in Red Dress,” “Girl in Striped 
SH a — these are admirable 

. They denote quite succinctly 
t the picture was meant to be. 
more imaginative painters have 

© difficulty i in naming their pic- 
s, for they are not quite so 
I wonder whether it is al- 
rays well to be quite so sure. 

it must certainly be admitted that 
tee camera does not often solve 
. of texture, drapery, and 
representation of flesh as well 
though the camera too has 
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THE ART WORLD 


a kind of sureness, a lack of am- 
biguity. But when forms have 
flowed through a man’s fingers, 
they should have something of that 
which engendered them. They 
should have blood. Ii painting be- 
comes exceedingly intellectual, we 
are likely to demand of it a mean- 
ing. But “Torso” is an arrange- 
ment, a problem, and a pattern. It 
is, I think, an excellent arrange- 
ment, and as in “Girl in Pyjamas- 
Reclining,” the composition, the 
color, the brushing are entirely 
workmanlike, The artist seems to 
me nct particularly sensitive to line, 
but there is certainly nothing in 
these paintings that could possibly 
offend anyone, no matter how sen- 
sitive. It is very nice work. It is 
finished work. 


MUSEUM OF 
MODERN ART 


How long ago is it since that 


damning word “Victorian” lost ° 


its potency? Stuffy red velvet, 
puffed sleeves, clocks under crys- 
tal, flounces and furbelows and 
manners—all that was so recently 
anathema to the bobbed-haired and 
short-skirted generation, it all 
seems very much in fashion. And 
that young genetation, grown, it is 
true, somewhat older, having taken 
time to let its hair grow and its 
skirts and its mustachios, and oc- 
casionally even its whiskers, turns 
once more with delight to Glack- 
ens’ “Chez Mouquin.” It turns 
again to the mature work of the 
age that fostered it. To its own 
childish fancies it does not return. 
It is to be feared that the work 
of Winslow Homer suffers greatly 
in juxtaposition with works ‘of art. 
“The Gulf Stream” looked well 
enough where it hung in the Me- 
tropolitan Museum. In its present 
place it seems merely childish. 
Melodramatic also, certainly, is 
the work of Ryder, but here is 
something more solid, a tradition 
that reaches back to El Greco. I 
stippose it is somewhat mischievous 
to call all these things American 
Art. As one walks through the 
large exhibition among the paint- 
ings clearly and intelligently hung 
and marked, one is tempted to 
wonder what dignity the nation’s 
art can hope to borrow from work 
so hopelessly from over the sea as 
that of Inness, Whistler, Ryder, 
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and Blakelock. What common ten- 
dency is observable in Sheeler, 
Marin, Kantor, Luks and Weber 
that justifies us in grouping them in 
a national school? But what has 
nationalism to do with art? This 
is a great and noble country, and 
here but for the grace of God 
might have been born Rembrandt. 
But we wonder if he would not 
have somehow found his way from 
among the Indians to wherever his 
genius led him, as Modigliani and 
Chirico were led from Italy to 
Paris, as Picasso and Miro and 
Utrillo left Spain, and the Russian, 
Chagall, left Russia, and the Lith- 
uanian, Soutine, and all to become 
French painters. 


Meanwhile in this most excellent 
show are hung together Marin and 
Weber, Speicher and Whistler, in 
a way most interesting to the be- 
holder. For the pictures have been 
hung in a way suggestive of quiet 
comment on the part of the Mu- 
seum, sometimes perhaps not with- 
out a trace of humor. Around 
Whistler’s much overrated ‘“Por- 
trait of My Mother” a railing has 
been erected, but over against the 
beautiful white canvas of Whistler 
that offsets Speicher’s splendid 
portrait of Katherine Cornell, the 
Museum has generously placed a 
sofa. And seated on this sofa, 
after gazing one’s fill upon that ex- 
quisite tragic head, and the ex- 
quisite flux of the white textures, 
one may glance also at Inness’ 
“Lake Albano”—fcr there is no 
doubt that Whistler and Inness 
dominate the exhibition—and won- 
der perhaps by this time a little 
sleepily about American art. 


RENOIR 


T the Durand-Ruel Galleries is 

an exhibition of painting by 
Renoir done in the artist’s last per- 
iod, from 1900 to 1917. There are 
one or two old friends among the 
canvases on display, and a num- 
ber I had not previously seen. 
While this show is by no means 
representative of the master’s best 
work, there is no doubt that it is 
one of the most worth-while exhi- 
bitions in town. Surely Renoir 
wears remarkably well, and one has 
but to see his work again to renew 
the joy the first sight of it af- 
forded. 











Atlantia’s 
Observatory 


FRATERNITY 


UDGE Felix Forte of the Som- 
J erville District Court in Bos- 

ton, Mass., delivered recently an 
address which was quite outspoken 
in its attack upon members of the 
“so-called Italian bar.” 

He said in part, “If more pro- 
gress has not been made by the so- 
called Italian bar, it has not been 
the fault of the rank and file but 
the fault of the members them- 
selves. There has been too much 
petty jealousy and envy among 
them. Each has been fearful that 
someone else would gain an ad- 
vantage. Rather thar no one get 
ahead than someone else get that 
preferment. That has bzen the 
general attitude. It is much easie- 
to tear down than to build up. In 
our controversies we should be 
guided by a spirit of common pur- 
pose for the elevation of all of us 
as a people. Too often we do not 
practice what we preach. We speak 
of fraternity and we plead for co- 
operation for our general welfare, 
and then in the heat of political 
campaigns we forget all about our 
preachments. To hear a speech on 
fraternity and then to compare it 
with a substance of a political har- 
angue shows unmistakably that the 
ideal of fraternity is a mere sham.” 

The Somerville jurists words 
are true. Too often Italo-American 
solidarity is split by wise politicians 
by the simple expedient of offer- 
ing another Italo-American as the 
opposing candidate; not because of 
the latter’s imposing record, or be- 
cause of his honesty of purpose, 
but because he will simply parrot 
the likes and dislikes of the pol- 
itical bosses. Too often Italo-Am- 
ericans have seen men who have 
had only their welfare at heart 
edged out at the polls through this 
simple method. 


The latest example is Fiorello 
H. La Guardia. 


1933 
DESPITE the fact that many of 


us want to be made to believe 
that we have- rounded that elusive 


“corner,” the November “Monthly 
Survey of Business” of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor shows 
the situation to be far from heart- 
ening. 

According to the bulletin the 
“greatest unemployment crisis of 
all time is close upon us. If the 
number out of work increases by 
even the normal seasonal amount, 
12,700,000 will be out of work by 
January. Already nearly one-third 
of all our wage and small salaried 
workers are deprived of a chance 
to earn a living. Each depression 
year our relief bill has doubled. 
Workers have passed from payroll 
to relief roll, their earned income 
shrinking each year by $8,000,000,- 
G00 below the year before.” 

More than three years have pas- 
sed since the stock market debacle. 
Each incoming year had at its in- 
ception our prayers that it would 
bring with it the much-needed ec- 
onomic revival. While we have de- 
voted much of our time to talking 
in former months, of late, power- 
ful ideas have finally been put to 
work, and while it is too early to 
predict definitely, perhaps 1933...? 


OPERA 


N a year of financial stringency, 

San Francisco has constructed 
and opened to the public the most 
beautiful and modern lyric theatre 
in America. It has been fittingly 
named the San Francisco War Me- 
morial Opera House. One of its 
features lies in the fact that it is 
the first municipally owned opera 
house in American history. Its aus- 
picious start early this fall bodes a 
success for it. The theatre, nobly 
commemorative of those who pet- 
ished in the war, has been built 
by bonds issued by the city, and 
the sum of $65,000 a year has been 
voted to insure the maintenance of 
the building. 

The San Francisco Opera As- 
sociation, an organization ten years 
old, and headed by Gaetano Merola, 
impresario and conductor, rents 
the theatre for its season, The 
Symphony Orchestra of that city 
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will use the imposing edifice for 
its concerts. 

The new opera house-is of sim- 
plified classic design with granite 
bases and steps and free standing 
columns on the front facades, and 
the balance of the walls in rus- 
sticated terra cotta. It is slightly 
smaller than New York’s Metro- 
politan Opera House but it is so 
constructed that the stage can be 
seen comfortably from any section 
of the theatre. And what is more 
important, according to Olin 
Downes, music critic of the “New 
York Times,” “the seats are con..- 
fortably wide, allowing three and a 
quarter inches more than the room 
given the cramped and uncomfor- 
table sitter in most modern theatres, 
to say nothing of reviewers who 
wish to cross their legs.” 


MARIONETTES 


NDER the auspices of the Italy 

America Society, for the benefit 
of its Eleonora Duse Fellowship 
and the Italian Welfare League, 
the “Teatro dei Piccoli” (The 
Theatre of the Small Ones; i. e., 
marionettes) will give two perfor- 
mances at the Lyric Theatre in 
New York: on Thursday evening, 
Dec. 22nd, in Italian, and on Fri- 
day afternoon, December 23rd, in 
English. 

This celebrated marionette 
theatre arrives in New York after 
18 years of triumphant perfor- 
mances throughout Europe and 
South America, having given some 
1200 performances in 400 cities. On 
the committee promoting these two 
performances are not only well- 
known New York society leaders, 
both American and Italian, but the 
affair is also under the patronage 
of H. E. Augusto Rosso, Italian 
Ambassador to the United States, 
H. E. John Garrett, American Am- 
bassador to Italy, and Comm. An- 
tonio Grossardi, Italian Consul Gen- 
eral in New York, 

New York, especially the Italian 
community, welcomes cordially the 
most famous marionette theatre 
and wishes it the success here that 
has always followed it on its tours. 
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reign of terror in Chicago and -else- 
where directly attributable to the 
Volstead Act had had little effect 
upon him. The filth, corruption 
and license of the Harding Ad- 
ministration still less. Thus in 
1928 he continued in office the 
same administration by a huge 
majority. But in these few years 
past he has been touched where he 
is most sensitive: in his economic 
well-being. Pluto, the most beloved 
of his Penates, has turned a deaf 
ear on his entreaties. The panacea 
of universal plenty 4 la Ford has 
ingloriously tumbled to earth. And 
the voter, with a noble rage in his 
heart, has dethroned the apologists 
of the myth of American Pros- 
perity. 


RECENT political events in Ger- 
many show the signal inability 

of the Germans to agree upon a 
government. Gustav Krupp Von 
Bohlen excellently sums up the 
situation in the Review of Reviews. 
“It has been shown, in the Sep- 
tember dissolution of the Reichs- 
tag, that the political parties have 
eliminated themselves from all ac- 


(Continued from Page 116) 


years now, every week, every day, 
he has found his chief enthusiasm 
in conceiving himself stage presen- 
tations, tableaux, dances, musical 
divertissements, choral productions, 
ete., and the combining of every- 
thing the theatre means, putting to- 
gether all the elements into a unit. 

No philosopher or profound sage 
is Frank Cambria. Nor, being in 
the show business, should he be, 
for, rather than depth and reserve, 
the stage demands a cheery optim- 
ism, a gay s.rface, originality, iu 
addition, of course to ability. But 
he is unlike most showmen in that 
—trite as it sounds—he is modesty 
personified. His manner is bour- 
geois and very democratic; he is, 
one would say, “one of the boys.” 
Well-liked by his employees as a 
good fellow to work for and with, 
he is nevertheless a hard worker, 
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‘seem, is already too acute. 


tive work for the welfare of the 
nation and the people. Forced to 
take account of the state of mind 
of their electorate—a state of mind 
which is, to be sure, only the ex- 
pression of a terrible distress 
weighing upon the mass of the 
German people—political parties 
have shown themselves incapable at 
the present time of forming and 
supporting a government, which 
with vigor and determination re- 
places, by practical deeds, theoret- 
ical consideration of possible bet- 
terment.” 

The Germans have no need of 
forging for themselves a_ political 
consciousness. Theirs, it would 
The 
panacea of universal plenty could 
hardly be introduced among them. 
It would only affect their risibility. 
They would rather play with more 
complex conceits, as befits adults, 
their like, in the methodology of 
government: national socialism, 
communism, liberalism, democracy, 
monarchy, socialism in its many 
different garbs, etc. The sum-to- 
tal’ of all these worthy efforts, as 
Von Bohlen so ably shows, is 
Nothing, 

Loe aN: 


The question naturally arises in 
the mind of the unbiased onlooker 
—wWhich people is in a happier 
state? The Germans who strive to 
bring something into being and ar- 
rive at nothing or the Americans 
who whimper over the sudden dis- 
appearance of Santa Claus? 

A, M. Gisolfi 


CAMBRIA OF THE ROXY 


and relaxes but seldom, This he 
prefers doing by himself, with a 
cigar and book, say, or among his 
family, which he calls “my only 
extravagance’: his wife (of Ger- 
man descent) and his two daught- 
ers, Sophie, 18, and Claudia, 10. 
He is modest in his tastes, smokes 
cigars incessantly, wants plenty of 
sleep, takes a fling at the stock 
market occasionally, never wears 
any jewelry, and prefers games of 
chance like poker to a solemn ses- 
sion of bridge. 

He has a pleasant speaking voice 
(as those who have heard him in 
his Sunday evening broadcasts can 
testify) and eyes that always seem 
amused, and lest one think he has 
forgotten the land of his birth, he 
speaks Italian well and is proud 
of his heritage, though he does not 
wear it obtrusively on his sleeve. 








~The New Books 


THE ECONOMIC FOUNDATION 
OF BUSINESS. By 16 Collaborators. 
Edited by Walter E. Spahr. 1280 pp., 
2 vols. New York: Ray Long & Rich- 
ard R. Smith. $8.00. 

ECONOMICS: PRINCIPLES AND 
PROBLEMS. By Lionel D. Edie. 
Second Edition: Revised and Reset. 
859 pages. New York: Thomas ¥. 
Crowell Co. $5.00 


We live in a troubled age, an age 
in which the pot of new and old ideas 
is bubbling over, preparatory, let us 
hope, to a simmering and settling 
down, when some semblance of order, 
unity and stability of ideas will have 
been established, if only tor a genera- 
tion or two. And no more important 
ills of the world exist today than 
those which, however they may 
branch out politically, have their 
roots in matters economic. The prime 
example, of course, is the present de- 
pression, with which we are all too 
familiar, and not only m our contact 
with the actual reality, but also with 
the millions and billions ot words that 
must in the last three years have been 
written about it from every conceiv- 
able angle. The great bulk of this 
writing might well have gone un- 
written, for a few well-thought-out 
economic principles would suffice to 
explain to the layman and the citizen 
the cause behind the depression, and 
these same principles would explain 
to him how sound are the remedies 
proposed. The world (and especially 
its democracies in which, cynicism to 
one side, the final say rests ultimately 
with the people) sadly and urgently 
needs more economic knowledge for 
the average nman, for the great ques- 
tions facing us today, and still largely 
unsettled, are primarily economic. 

The present two substantial works 
are valuable aids in the matter. No 
light or speculative reading this, but 
hard facts and realities, that must be 
pondered over and digested to be ef- 
fective. 

“Economics: Principles and Prob- 
lems” is a standard text, used in many 
colleges throughout the country since 
it first came out in 1926. This is its se- 
cond and largely revised edition, made 
necessary by the accelerating speed 
with which changes are being brought 
about in the modern world. Not only 
actual cases and statistical data, but 
also their interpretation and signifi- 
cance are here brought up to date. 
“The objective,” says the author, “has 
been to use the realistic background of 
economic life as a vehicle for develop- 
ing principles and methods of 
thought.” And the probiems used are 
not merely “cases,” but actual econ- 
omic issues of national or interna- 
tional concern—basic problems of the 
present age. 


Divided into eight parts (Introduc- 
tion; Production and Consumption; 
Value and Exchange; Distribution and 
kxelated Problems; Money, Credit, and 
Banking; International Economic Re- 
lations; Government and Taxation; and 
Economic Control), the book is both 
comprehensive and fundamental, as 
well as (for the average educated 
reader) understandable. Probably its 
two most interesting Parts are the 
Introduction, which is practically a 
brief economic history of civilization, 
and its closing Part, on Economic 
Control, in which various theories of 
government are taken up in their econ- 
omic significance. 

Distinctly modern in its presentation 
(a far cry from tue oiu cut-anu-dried 
texts of the so-called “aismal science”) 
it recognizes the links between econ- 
omics and modern psychology, and it 
manifests a frank concern for social 
control of economic processes. 

“The Economic Foundation of Busi- 
ness” is a more unusual type of bool.. 
Sixteen econonnists, almost all of them 
members of the faculty of the School 
of Commerce of New York University 
have here collaborated in a work that 
goes far toward bridging the gap be- 
tween the man of affairs (for whom 
it is principally intended) and the 
economist, who, the authors think, 
have been too far apart’ in their ways 
of looking at economic questions. 

Monumental in size and scope, this 
book, edited by the chairman of the 
Department of Economics in New 
York University’s School of Com- 
merce, might well serve as a supple- 
mentary text or “readings” for the 
Edie book, and the two together are 
as good a one-year course in econ- 
omics as can be obtained at the aver- 
age university. 

Each of the contributors to the 
Spahr book is a specialist in‘ his field, 
and aims at a judicial and objective 
presentation of his subjects, though this 
is not always the case. For example, 
Williann L. Nunn, in his section on 
“Types of Economic Control” injects 
a false note in his otherwise harmoni- 
ous and impartial description of Fasc- 
ism when he makes the indefensible 
statement that “Fascism perhaps is 
yet too young a competitor of older 
systems of social organization to have 
a recognized coherent philosophy of 
its own.” Such a statement, peculi- 
arly enough, is not made of the So- 
viet Union, only five years older in 
point of age. For the most part, 
however, debatable subjects are pre- 
sented from the several viewpoints of 
those who disagree concerning them. 

In arranging their material, the 
authors first present a background of 
present day economic institutions 
(more readable, possibly, but not as 
broad as in Edie’s treatment), fol- 
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lowed by discussions of production, 
population, land, business organiza- 
tion, government regulation of busi- 
ness, marketing, prices, money, credit, 
banking, foreign trade, business cycles, 
capital, profits, rent, wages, labor, and 
taxes, ending in the chapter on econ- 
omic control. 

Comparing these two outstanding 
contributions to economic science 
(both of which, by the way, are care- 
fully indexed and augmented by ex- 
tensive bibliographies) it would seem 
that the Edie book is more closely 
knit and meant to be studied rather 
than read, while the Spahr symposium 
can be read in sections regardless of 
its other parts, and is somewhat more 
readable. Both are comprehensive, 
authoritative and substantial presenta- 
tions of intensely important matters 
that are all too little comprehended. 

D. Lamonica 


NAPOLEONE, by Raffaele Ciampini. 
Florence, Vallecchi, 1932; 342 pages. 
Illustrated. 

Ciampini’s “Napoleon” claims 
neither the extensive researches in 
sources and archives of a Fournier or 
a Lanfrey, nor the wide historical 
knowledge of the Napoleonic era of 
a Rose or a Kircheisen. Nor does it 
even claim to be a psychological pre- 
sentation of the type made so popular 
by Emil Ludwig. But with all that, 
Ciampini does present to us a Napo- 
leon who was human, and who be- 
sides being the person most respon- 
sible for having turned the whole 
continent of Europe upside down, was 
also a man. 

No “emperor of battles,” no “bogey 
of Europe,’ no “madman of war” is 
Ciampini’s Napoleon. 


+ “The campaign (that is after Wagram) 
had been terribly bloody. It is difficult 
to calculate exactly the number of 
losses; but reading the various accounts 
of those who personally followed the 
course of those battles, one cannot help 
gaining the impression of veritable but- 
chery. At a certain moment Napoleon 
himself was heard replying to Davout, 
who was asking permission to follow 
still further the enemy:— ‘No, let alt 
this shedding of blood cease,”—“And 
still all this shedding of blood,’ con- 
tinues the author serenely, “has not yet 
restored peace to Europe.” 


Not a word of judgment; not a 
word of repugnance; not a word of 
invective in the whole book. It is 
not the author’s purpose to stop for 
breath in dealing with the decima- 
tion of the French ranks during the 
ill-fated expedition to Egypt due prim- 
arily to heat, thirst, and pestilence. 
Nor does he pass any judgment on 
the extermination of the 60,000 Spa- 
niards at Saragossa who had sworn 
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“tutto ei provo: la gloria 

maggior dopo il perizgliv, 

la fuga e la vittoria, 

la regia e il triste esiglio: 

due volte nella polvere, 

due volte sull’altar.” 
Francesco Grilli 


VILLA BEATRICE, by Bruno Cico- 
gnani, Treves - Treccani- Tumminelh, 
Milan, 1931, 353 pp., Paper $1.25. 


Here we have a girl who feels, but 
finds it utterly impossible to give ex- 
pression to her feelings or to react 
naturally to the feelings of others. 

As a child she cannot respond to a 
kiss from her mother or a caress from 
her father. As an adolescent she 
hasn’t a friend. Married at the age of 
thirty, she finds in her matrimonial 
state hell itself. Her hubsand is a 
very amiable person who can afford 
her every form of luxury, but their 
moments of intimacy are for her an 
unbearable torment. Her husband, in 
spite of her efforts to feel otherwise, 
can only inspire her with disgust and 
repugnance. 

She becomes pregnant and conceives 
a ghastly hatred for the unborn child 
from the very first. The delivery is 
instrumental in giving us some under- 
standing of the character of this wo- 
man. The physicians discover an ab- 
normality in the structure of the sex- 
ual organs which almost precluded 
conception. They further discover a 
weak heart. Her impassiveness, her 
failure to give vent to her emotions, 
then, was merely a defensive reflex. 
She was made to conceive in spite of 
herself. Cicognani thus gives us a 
pretty bit of behaviorism which may or 
may not be physiologically sound. 

So much for the womman’s character. 
Let us come to the denouement. With 
the birth of the little girl and the 
mother’s continued hostility towards 
her, husband, parents, and friends 
assume an attitude of reserve towards 
Beatrice. She brooas over the utter 
solitude in which she is left and the 
thought of suicide comes repeatedly 
to her mind. In this state of spiritual 
abasement she seeks comfort from a 
priest who happens at her home on 
Easter morning, and in the secrecy of 
the confessional she, who had never 
spoken a word of her internal strife 
to those nearest to her heart, reveals 
he torment: her inability to love. The 
confessor, with fatherly compassion, 
soothes her but firmly conveys to her 
her obligation to love, tor the Law of 
God is Love. 

Obediently, Beatrice goes through 
the painful experience of readjustment 
in her relations to her child, her hus- 
band, her parents and her friends. She 
finally succeeds in loving them and 
wins their love in return, but she dies 
shortly thereafter of heart failure. 

Thus we have closely knit together, 
perhaps for the first time, pure be- 
haviorism and orthodox Catholicism, 
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which demands everything, even lil: 
itself, in sacrifice to Love. Beatrice’s 
sudden conversion to 10ve may be ex- 
plained by a Catholic as an act of 
Divine Grace, but she is still not con- 
vincing psychologicaliy. The concept 
of the necessity of the ultimate 
triumph of love which motivates the 
story is deserving of praise. The book 
created quite a stir in Italy and was 
acclaimed by some as one of the best 
novels published in recent years. 

One will not regret reading it, 
though he may find it somewhat pro- 


lix and fatiguing by its frequent re- ° 


petitions. 
A. M. Gisolfi 


THE BOOK OF THE GREAT MUSI- 
CIANS, by Percy A. Scholes and Will 
Earhart. 411 pages. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. $3.00. 


Messrs. Scholes and Earhart have 
collaborated on a history of music 
written primarily for the younger 
people. While doing so, tne authors 
have borne in mind the special needs 
and interests of the group they want 
to reach, and have treatea the present 
volume in a manner that sometimes 
borders on fiction, and at all times 
keeps away from the “cut and dried” 
history style. The book is divided inti 
three sections, at the end of which we 
find a biographical list, which goes 
into some detail, of British and Amer- 
ican composers. 

Book One is quite simple in style 
and presents technical phases of music 
so that even a reader of tender years 
can understand them. The authors 
start out on their musical journey 
with the simple little folk tune, its 
origin and the use it was put to by our 
ancestors. From the folk tune the 
authors graduate to the beginning of 
our modern music, which saw light in 
the days of Francis Drake and Shake- 
speare. Messrs. Scholes and Earhart 
treat this section of their book with 
many anecdotes which will delight the 
young reader. Other parts of the 
book are also liberally sprinkled with 
them. 

Book Two is more mature in style. 
In a foreword to the reader the 
authors write, “It is not written in 
quite so simple a style as the first 
book; but meanwhile you have grown 
a bit older and ever so much learned 
in musical mmatters, so you should st! 
find this book easy to read.” This 
section takes in all music from Schu- 
bert through to Sullivan, with two 
chapters devoted to the opera. Book 
Three is most important for its trea- 
ment of Russian music, with a full 
chapter on its most famous exponent, 
Tchaikowsky. 

To one, whether young or old, who 
is looking for a readable and com- 
prehensible history of music “The 
Book of Great Musicians” is recom- 
mended without qualifications. 


M. A. Melchiorre 
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To say that these voters refused 
to break party affiliations is not 
correct, for most of them voted as 
their party leaders dictated. As a 
matter of fact, very few voters in 
this country ever use the ballot in- 
telligently: the usual thing is to 
vote as the party Bosses command 
and let it go at that. 

The same situation obtained in 
Brooklyn where Mr. Alex Pisciot- 
ta ran for County Judge on the 
Kepublican ticket. Did the Italians 
of Brooklyn give him their sup- 
port, regardless of party affilia- 
tions? They did not, Mr. Pisciot- 
ta too went down to defeat. 

Another observation is in point 
at this time. It is recognized on 
all sides that the Italian-American 
vote in our State is a considerable 
political factor—in fact, it is the 
second largest voting unit. Yet, 
notwithstanding this fact, we failed 
to have a proportionate number of 
Italians elected to important of- 
fices in the State. Why? Because 
the winning party had failed to 
place them on the winning ticket. 

Judge Minisi of Newark recent- 
ly made a sjmilar observation with 
respect to the State of New Jer- 
sey. In an article which appeared 
in the Progresso Italo-Americano 
on November 22nd, he pointed out 
that even though the Italians com- 
prise more than one-eighth of the 
State’s four million inhabitants, yet 
they have not received adequate 
political recognition. He = said: 
“For the past thirty-five years the 
Italian-Americans of New Jersey 
have been patiently waiting for 
recognition proportionate to their 
numerical strength and to their 
financial and social prestige.” 


This is also true of New York, 
as well as of every other State in 
the Union. Now, how much Jong- 
er is this condition going to exist? 

We are not holding a brief here 
for one party or another. Party 
lines mean nothing to us. What 
we do say here is this: that it is 
about time that the politicians of 
all parties make up their minds to 
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respect the powerful Italian-Amer- 
ican vote by giving adequate pol- 
itical recognition to the young Ital- 
ian-American—and the sooner the 
better. 


THE GERMANS 
SHOW THE WAY 


ORE than five hundred dele- 
gates from ten States repres- 
enting several hundred thousand 
members of German societies in 
the United States attended the 
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“If He Only Pulls as Well 
as He Ran” 


—From the Kansas City ‘‘Star’’ 


epening sessions of the first Ger- 
man-American Congress held re- 
cently at the Hotel Astor. The 
object of the congress was to pro- 
mote nation-wide co - operation 
among German-Americans in this 
country on cultural, educational, 
economic and welfare problems and 
to acquaint Americans of non-Ger- 
man descent with the cultural and 
scientific contributions of Germany. 
One of the delegates offered a Te: 
solution for the establishment of 
a German-American university, in 
which “a real and full study of 
German culture, history and civil- 
ization will be made possible, to- 
gether with a study of the develop- 
ment of America, present and fut- 
wie. 

It was suggested that such a 
University might help to develop in 
America a true and just apprecia- 
tion of the German people and Ger- 
manic achievements. We are hearti- 
ly in accord. We go further: why 
not have an Italian University, a 





French University, etc.? Institu- 
tions of this type accomplish a two- 
fold purpose: they promote under- 
standing between nations and make 
wars almost impossible. 

We wish that some one would 
start a movement to establish an 
Italian University in this country. 
Why must the Germans always 
lead in the intellectual field? 


A NEW DEAL FOR 
NEW YORK CITY 


R. Walter Lippmann, the dis- 
tinguished publicist who con- 
ducts a column in the New York 
Herald Tribune, has written a 
timely article calling for a new 
deal in the City of New York, Mr. 
Lippmann is such a forceful writer 
that nothing short of literal re- 
production can adequately convey 
his thoughts. Accordingly, I take 
the liberty of quoting a passage 
which speaks volumes. 


“No decent life is possible 
for the masses of a great city 
who are subject to the specula- 
tor, the buccaneer, and the 
job-holder. In a great city 
people live so close together 
that their essential needs have 
to be collectively organized 
and regulated. 

“But withthe kind of govern- 
ment Tammany provides plan- 
ning and the administration of 
social services are impossible. 
Think of a man like O’Brien, 
the Mayor-elect. Think of a 
man like James J. Walker. 
Think of a man like John F. 
Curry. Think of the largest 
city on this continent at one of 
the great crises of modern his- 
tory, in the hands of men like 
that, It is not merely that they 
waste our money. They waste 
our lives. They condemn us 
to discomfort, to meanness, to 
squalor, which an able and 
honest government could re- 
move. They monopolize the 
power which in the hands of 
trustworthy and imaginative 
men could be used to make a 
city that was convenient, com- 
fortable and inspiriting to live 
ahMae 
To all of which we give our en- 

thusiastic approval, nemine dissen- 
tiente, and so be it. 
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E in the bright sunlight is the 
e statue of Garibaldi around 
they rallicd _last evening. in 





tands in an attitude of meditative 
-—different indeed from his cox- 
equestrianism familiar in other 
—miate to the even more tranquil 
ely robed statue which ue 
the Arno. Hung between 
idway on the bridge, depend- 
sways from a suspended bar 
of the Renaissance banners 
ral Pisan factions that used 
st this same bridge in the 
costumed compat-games of 
AWees, is: the tricolor, :a 
the city’s continued celebra- 
red, white, and green doubly 
by contrast with this low- 
ing—lifting and stirring 
in the warm lazy air. 

bridge a row of men are 
eaning over, intently watch- 
ing. For in provincial Pisa 
things happen, this fishing 
so primitive in construction 
nust have been watched by 
-great-grandfathers of these 
now are men, can still be 
I draw near the parapet. 
: boats so familiar to its 
lies at rest in the polished green 
0. The fisherman at his crack- 
y slowly lowers the great 
. mammoth pesiae the tiny 
2 which it hangs at the enu 
ilted rod. The net. is held 
quarely by a quadrangular 
me made by binaing cross- 
very long bows of slender 
od, which are curved until 
arches above as far as the 
ammocklike, below. Often 
s with no fish, but the 
continues patiently at his 
; wering the net, waiting, rais- 
m= met clear of the water, then 
again. From the banks 
activity is justified, for 
ate strand of tne dripping 
in the sunlight as though 
ainbow and fairy jewels. 
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m the bridge, leaving the 
1 unchanged attitudes and 
the busy Via del Borgo. 
oon passed the shops and 
again; again the facades 
ne as in Lungarno, all flat 
What repose after the noisy 
ome! 
ving streets are broad and 
_ Loneliness exudes from 
om the houses like a heavy 
Their desire for 
s created solitude impossible 
Nor is there any evading 
at every corner—who- 
been there has always 
ed: lurks within every 
t does not hold back to 
ut like some slow and en- 
deeper than the soul, it 
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flows around and over one, elemental, 
resistless and beyond resistance. No 
friend can enter it--the solitude of 
Pisa cannot be divided like that of 
Venice—it creeps closer to one’s heart 
than any friend can be. 

I wind through a sunny street for 
some distance. Once the quiet of the 
air is startled by a whistle—the whistle 
of a train—for Pisa is on the direct 
line between Rome and Paris, Florence 
and the sea. But it is of a train that 
is going by. 

And then suddenly in mute surprise 
the street opens on a piazza greater 
than any of the rest. Upon the wide, 
level, airy expanse of grass stand three 
gleaming buildings, master-works of 
Pisa, which the city has characteristic- 
ally placed at her farthest corner, just 
within the venerable masses of the 
city wall. Behind them, shielding from 
the northern winds, in their modula- 
tion upward to a dominating summit 
seeming higher than they are because 
of rising from a plain, are the near, 
blue, and very beautiful Pisan hills. 

Here is the placid Duomo, beyond it 
the round Baptistry, and nearest, the 
famous white tower, the only thing 
that the world knows of Pisa. These 
buildings do not meet. one and. rejoice 
with one in their own beauty as does 
the architecture of Venice. Each stands 
apart, musing closed and _ content 
within itself, separated from the others 
more than the dividing space alone 
would mean. After almost a decade 
of centuries, they are like a group of 
very gentle old philosophers, who have 
forgotten the world, and perhaps also 
their philosophy. 

Besides being a curiosity, the Cam- 
panile is very fair. it leans, not from 
audacity, but because it is resting. The 
bell-tower is childlike—these buildings 
are the youngest of the Renaissance— 
in its regular placement of one gallery 
above another until it has six, each 
circled regularly by slender columns 
and narrow round arches, which all 
completely incase the great central 
column that is the tower itself. And 
there above the crowning turret is the 
tricolor again, blazing against the bril- 
liant sky. 


HE whiteness of.the Duomo is re- 
lieved by bands of dark green 
marble: horizontal, they serve to de- 
press it for the eye and to increase the 
feeling of rest. I go over the grass 
toward the nearest entrance at the apse 
end. In the several low steps that ex- 
tend completely surrounding the Latin 
cross of the church is seen again the 
long flat line that Pisa loves. With 
the top one broadened to form an en- 
circling walk, they lie, so many addi- 
tional planes of white above the ampie 
green plane of the lawn—lie, instead 
of rise, for here there is no sense of 
lifting. The steps are not great and 
the church is not vast, vet the persons 
using the steps as benches seem to 
diminish and not to count any more, 
because the church itself disregards 
them. Here the thing created has 
taken on an independence and asserted 
dominance over its puny creator. 
Within this Duomo, whose super- 
posed rows of delicate Pisan pillars 


and arches cling close to its facades, 


where the low relief of the gentle Do- 
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“natello would have been completely in 


tone, there is instead an art in which 
the figures stait out from their back- 
ground with a drama and turbulence 
that almost releases them from the 
stone. It is the pulpit of Giovanni 
Pisano, reassembled trom gallery and 
cloister after three centuries and newly 
replaced—adding an impressive Fascist 
ceremony to the many magnificences 
of the Duomo’s past—which with the 
pulpit of Nicola, Giovanni's father, 
treasure of the Baptistry, is the birth- 
stone of modern sculpture. This pul- 
pit, the only thing in Pisa today that 
is not restrained, is necessary here— 
how much more meaningful in the Pisa 
that produced it than the simiiar one 
of Nicola transplanted to Siena!—as 
a sort of bold keynote from which the 
present completely different harmony 
with its dying fall was modulated. It 
stands unchanged in a city that has 
grown old around it, 

When Giovanni carved this pulpit, 
the last work of his life, Pisa’s ma- 
terial glory was dying, but a greater 
life was being born. Flame of the new 
life kindling within Giovanni and with 
him, kindled this stone. The joyous- 
ness and vigor of the springtime of 
the human spirit have made the figures 
in the tablets that picture the life ot 
Christ move and speak and sing, and 
the foliage of the capitals of the sup- 
porting columns to blossom with little 
birds. The lions’ that cowered in the 
earlier pulpit at Volterra, and stood at 
rest in Nicola’s pulpit in the Baptistry, 
here proudly advance. Smiall, sleek 
with caresses, they step out magnific- 
ently, threatening at any moment to 
slip from under the bases on which 
the columns that support the pulpit 
have been rested in nafve defiance of 
of good sense, to run through the cool 
shady cathedral, creep under the heavy 
curtain that hangs over the door and 
scamper white and leaping across the 
grass, blinkingly joyous to be out in 
the sunlight again after six centuries. 


EST lingering Jong under their 

fascination, I too should become 
stone with gazing, I leave them and 
pass down the long column-lined nave 
—those classic columns of Pisan vic- 
tory—and lift the curtain at its end. 
Bewildered for an instant by the sun- 
light, and then physically rejoicing in 
it— the sunlight of Itary makes every- 
one a pagan—I pause on tha top step, 
here a very porch. 

There before is the bell-shaped Bap- 
tistry. To enter is to know the reason 
for its existence: it sprang to close 
upon the echo from some saintly choir, 
strayed wistfully to the green of earth 
and unwarily hesitant here too long—- 
an echo that renews itself whenever it 
seeks a way out of its prison. 

And there at last is the Campo Santo, 
hidden before by the Duomo. As 1 
cross the lawn toward its entrance at 
one end, the whole expanse of the 
long blank wall reveals itself, dazzling 
indeed, with each particle of the white 
marble glistening in the sun. 

Beyond the small door is beauty, 
airy spaciousness, and silence. White 
Gothic arches, chaste as though the 
work of yesterday, lift above tall pil- 
lars, sensitive and attenuated like lily- 
stalks, to inclose the cloister shadows. 


_, mamma ee 
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I wander about ‘the high broad pas- 
sages and across the walks that divide 
the simple grassplots. Subdued by the 
round arches that Pisanty clasp the 
Gothic, the soul hovers above this 
earth from Palestine together with the 
stillness- that has been there—how 
longs? On the cloister walls there are 
great tormented mediaeval frescoes of 
a hell that the repose within denies; 
fragments of early Pisan sculpture; 
sarcophagi, relics of Pisa’s brilliant 
Roman period, which inspired Nicola 
for some of his figures for the pulpit. 
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” But it is not objects that hold one here, 


nor personalities. Even Giovanni, who 
designed them, is gone and has left 
only the arches, the cloister, and the 
walls, with a feeling that no human 
hand has ever touched them. It is 
the place itself that will not Iet one go. 

For the Campo Santo is the sacred 
heart of Pisa. Sitting alone beneath 
an arch under the cloistered sky and 
looking upon the grass-nlades, one will 
slip into a musing, a sort of meditation 
without thought, of the spirit rather 
than the mind. How tong does one 


stay here motionless, a part of Pisa? 
There is no knowing: the Campo Santo 
is timeless. 

When I come out to the green plain, 
and the Baptistry, and the Duomo and 
the white tower, the sun has set, the 
sky is pallid, and there is a faint new 
crescent. The light of the full moon 
haloing those arches, what must it be? 

Perhaps then within there is a 
Presence and a holy step upon the 
grass once more, to bless the place 
again and to renew its heavenly peace. 
(From The Virginia Quarterly Review) 


SOME RACIAL PROBLEMS 


The polemic may be ended here, 
because, notwithstanding Dr. Lo- 
mauro’s desire (unless the form of 
his article has betrayed his thought) 
the Italians will not throw away 
their spiritual, moral, and civil her- 
itage that has come down to them 
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through the centuries in order to 
embrace, without plausible reason, 
the customs and modes of life 
which offend their moral character 
and dignity. 

Even if our Italians were wil- 
ling to do so they would not know 
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how, because nobody, unless it be 
God himself, can remove those 
traits from his own soul that come 
to him not through the determina- 
tion of his own will but through 
the long elaboration of generations 
through the centuries. 


On Italo-American Racial Problems 


N the September issue of Atlan- 
tica an interesting article was 

published concerning the rela- 
tions between the first and second 
generations of Italians. in this 
country: “Do Italians Hamper 
Their Children?” by James R. 
Lomauro. In an explanatory note, 
the editor points out that the ideas 
expressed may not be accepted by 
everyone, and I think it is worth- 
while to express the point of view 
of an Italian who dearly loves his 
native land, but who admires and 
respects the country of his adop- 
tion, and who tries to live in Am- 
erica “‘as Americans do.” 

The foreigner in general, and the 
Italian in particular, comes here 
prepared to accept everything and 
to Americanize himself and to live 
in this country as he should. It 
is true that there are popular habits 
and usages, as for example the 
pseudo-religious feasts and proces- 
sions, which it would be best to 
forget, but on the whole it must 
be recognized that the Italian 
adapts himself to his environment. 
Moreover, if there is room in Am- 
erica for a St. Patrick’s Day, it is 
only just that there should also be 
a Columbus Day! 

But here is the crux of the prob- 
lem: the children of Italians know 
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that in Italy there exist well-defined 
social classes, but they think, per- 
haps in all good faith, that in Am- 
erica such distinctions do not exist. 
As soon as they go to school they 
forget that their parents are, in the 
majority, good people, people, that 
is, who do manual labor and are 
equal to all those who do manual 
labor from. New York to Calcutta. 
Evidently they ignore the fact that 
the so-called professional man is 
the Italian bourgeois. The Italian 
bourgeois class, or, to put it bet- 
ter, the Italian middle class, has 
handed down from father to son 
traditions of education and living 
quite different from those of the 
people in general, and it has the 
true conception of American dem- 
ocracy in accepting within its ranks 
all those, poor or rich, who are 
equipped with the necessary require- 
ments of education and instruc- 
tion. This is why the children of 
Italians who are fortunate enough 
to change social classes should sym- 
pathetically forgive their parents 
what are not defects, but the char- 
acteristics of a different class. In- 
stead they generalize, and instead 
of acting as good Americans who 
must live in their great country, 
they want to act the pedagogs to 
those of their own blood, and they 


seek to impose themselves on them, 
as well as on their American coun- 
trymen. 

It is precisely among the more 
elevated classes everywhere that 
there are made distinctions and ex- 
aminations and’ questions of fam- 
ilies, and perhaps in America more 
than elsewhere. Suffice it to read 
the society pages of the newspapers, 
full of the photographs and family 
trees of the debutantes. 

This feeling of defense of one’s 
own girls is one of the hereditary 
virtues of the race to- be praised. 
Perhaps it is descended from the 
blood of Roman civilization, when 
the best thing about a woman was 
that it could be said of her: “lanam 
fecit.” 

Fortunately we are witnessing 
today the creation of this middle 
class within our emigrated family. 
Let us honor and respect those good 
workers who -brought with them 
to this country a pride in seeing 
their own descendents in a better 
class, and who, amid struggle, 
oblige their children to acquire 
those requisites of education that 
are necessary to rise in the world, 
and in this way to show in the 
executive life the same admirable 
qualities shown in the life of obe- 
dience and manual labor. 























THE PRESS 


__The defeat of Congressman Fiorello 
= La Guardia and thé subsequent 
to labor was the subject of an 
rial which appears in a recent is- 
= the weekly bulletin of the Am- 
n Federation of Labor. The edi- 
sriel said in part: “With the defeat 
*= La Guardia, working men and wo- 
mE not only of his district but 
ghout the nation, have lost one 
eir best friends and a loyal de- 
La Guardia was a recognized 
in Congress and exerted a tre- 
us influence in the fight for the 
on of laws favorable to the 
er. La Guardia’s faithfulness and 
tion to labor was publicly 
ed by the President of the 
an Federation of Labor, Wil- 
reen, with the following state- 
issued during the campaign: 
record of F. H. La Guardia 
per cent for the working peo- 
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e to him by political bosses 
opposed them when they 
vor of legislation which was 
to the dictates of his con- 
Organized lebor will not have 
ia in the new Congress. The 
the people demand that 
ned to his place as soon 


ni, editor of the “Bollet- 
* of Chicago, was the 
mor recently at a banquet 
of the twenty-fifth an- 
his publication. The 
was attended by num- 
, was given at the 
tratford. 


ing of “I] Minatore Ita- 
had been suspended for 
hs following the death 
A. C. Marinelli, has been 
J. Rigoni. This paper is 
oldest Italian weeklies in 
hirty-three years “IT 
10”, which is published 
Michigan, has reached its 
readers of the Upper 
h its local news and per- 
interspersed with 





SOCIETIES 


1700 persons participated 
nized by the Italian 
terans Assoc’ation, the 
and the Victor Ema- 
given on board the 
month. The evening 
moration of the 14th 
Armistice, and of 
of the March on 





spoke to the large gath- 
Consul, Dr. 
d Dr. Salvatore 
of the Veterans 
- Angelo Ruspini, 
Tarabotto wel- 
in behalf of the 










The committee in charge of the af- 
fair was: Dr. Salvatore Bonanno, 
President; Dr. Albcrto Serra, Secret- 
ary; Gaetano Uzzo, Treasurer, ‘The 
Honorary committee was composed 
of: Cav. Luigi Berizzi, President of 
the Victor Emanuel Foundation; Rev. 
Cav. Filippo Robotti, President of the 
Nastro Azzurro; and Cay. Uff. Capt. 
Vincenzo Vedovi, President of the 
Italian War Veterans in the United 
States. 


The Italian Historical Society of 
Brooklyn commemorated the 10th An- 
niversary of the March on Rome with 
a dinner and dance recently given in 
Brooklyn. A large group gathered at 
the scene of festivity, which was de- 
corated with flags and bunting. 

The honorary guests were the Vice- 
Consul Dr. Serafini, Attorney Rosario 
Ingargiola, the President of the So- 
ciety, Vito G. Cannella, Prof. Juvenal 
Marchisio, Attorney Peter Giambalvo, 
Prof. Adolfo Lo Faro, and Calogero 
Di Giovanna. 

The officers of the Society are: Vito 
G. Cannella, President; Prof. Juvenal 
Marchisio, Vice-Pres.; Charles Di 
Giovanna, Treasurer; F. Sparo, Corr. 
Secretary; F. Simonetti, Financial 
Secretary. Francis D. Saitta, Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors 


A Masquerade Ball was given the 
evening of Thanksgiving by the Ita- 
lian Barbers’ ‘Benevolent Society of 
New York. More than two thousand 
people attended the ball, which was 
given at the 71st Regiment Armory 
in New York City. The Order Sons 
of Italy, and the Independent Order 
Sons of Italy, were represented by 


“impressive groups, as were many other 


Italo-American societies. 

The newly-arrived Consul for New 
York City, Dr. Antonio Grossardi, at- 
tended the affair with Acting-Consul 
Dr. Antonio Logoluso and Vice-Con- 
sul Dr. Augusto Castellani. Among the 
invited guests of honor who attended 
were: Gr. Uff. Generoso Pope, Comm. 
Italo C. Falbo, Attorney Pind, Teter 
Alfieri, Paul Rao, Dr. C. Perilli, Cav 
Uff. S. Miele. Attorney Rosario In- 
gargiola, Dr. F. Cassola, Doctor Gal- 
io, Doctor Aiosa, and C De Biasi. 

The President of the Society is Giu- 
seppe Susca. Joseph Mandese was 
the Chairman of the Committee in 
charge of the ball. 


The 25th Anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Grand Lodge 5f New 
Jersey of the Order Sons of Tialy 
was impressively celebrated last month 
at Jersey City. Many lodges took 
part in a parade through the streets 
of the city to the Dickinson High 
School, where the celebration 
proceeded in fitting fashion with 
speeches and music. 

Those who spoke to the followers 
that crowded into the auditorium were 
the Vice-Consul, Dr. Pier Spinelli, Su- 
preme Venerable Comm. Di Silvestro, 
Attorney Patrizio Mercolini, Grand 
Venerable Cav. Uff. F. Palleria, Su- 
preme Secretary, Cav. Parisi, and 
Judge Casale. 
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The Italians in the United States 


The Tiro a Segno Nazionale of New 
York united at a dinner to celebrate 
the birthday of His Majesty Victor 
Emanuel III last month. The dinner 
was attended by a great: number of 
prominent Italo-Americans, among 
them the Acting Italian Consul, Dr. 
Antonio Logoluso, who congratulated 
the members on their organization. 

Among those present were: Dr. 
Cav. Alberto Bonaschi, Secretary of 
the Italian Chamber of Commerce of 
New York; Cav. Alfredo Marzorati, 
Honorary President of the organiza- 
tion; Comm. Celestino Piva; Giuseppe 
Personeni; Hon. Frank Galgano; and 
Comm. Guido Rossati of the Italian 
Chamber of Commerce of New York. 
The officers are: Count Alfonso Fac- 


chetti-Guiglia, President; Cav. Luigi 
Reale, Vice-President; A. B. Zari, 
Treasurer; Emilio Cammilucci, Sec- 
retary. 

PUBLIC LIFE 
Numerous __ Italo-Americans were 
candidates for political offices this 


past election. While some were de- 
feated, many were elected. There was 
an increase of one over the number 
of those in the past Congress. V. L. 
Palmisano, Maryland, was re-elected, 
as was P. A. Cavicchia of New Jer- 
sey. The new members are ey, 
Lanzetta, New York. who defeated 
F. H. La Guardia, and G. A. Donde- 
ro, Michigan. These men are Dem- 
ocrats with the exception of Cavic- 
chia, who is a Republican. 

In New York, Cosmo A. Cilano 
was elected to the State Assembly, 
representing the 45th district. J. C. 
Ambro, Dem., was elected to the 
State Assembly, representing the 19th 
district in Kings County. Another 
elected to the State Assembly is 
Charles J. Gimbrone of the 1st dis- 
trict, Buffalo. 

The following Italo-Americans were 
victorious in the Chicago elections: 
Francis Allegretti, Justice of the Su- 
preme Court: Nunzio Bonelli, Justice 
of the Municipal Court; Charles Cola, 
re-elected State Deputy; Rolando Li- 
bonati, re-elected State Deputy; An- 
thony Pintozzi, re-elected State De- 
puty; Joseph Farina; elected State 
Deputy; R. Petrone, re-elected State 
Deputy; Alberti Mancini, re-elected 
State Deputy. 

The largest number of Italo-Amer- 
icans ever to sit in the. Massachusetts 
Legislature has been turned in with 
the current election. Heretofore no 
more than three ever sat in the 
Legislature, but the number is now 
doubled. Those who were elected 
are: Joseph A. Langone of North 
End, Senator; Edward P. Bacigalupo 
of North End, Representative; Au- 
gustine Airola of Revere, Represen- 
tative; Tony Garofano of Saugus, 
Representative; Tony A. Centracchio 
of East Boston, Representative; 
Joseph A. Milano of Melrose, Rep- 
resentative. 

Louis W. Cappelli was elected to 
the important position of Secretary of 
State of Rhode Island. In Providence 
the voters elected G. Adamo, Thomas 
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Testo, J. Turco, and Orazio Petrarca 
to the State Legislature. In_ that 
same city, Frank Prete, George Man- 
cini, Pasquale Romano, Dr. Messore, 
Beniamino. Cincarulo, and Vincenzo 
Berarducci were elected Aldermen, 
while Peter Marino, G. Bove, and 
Thomas Tarro were elected to the 
City Council. 

Miss Anna Brancato is the first 
woman Democrat to be elected to the 
Pennsylvania State Legislature. She 
will represent the Fifth District of 
South Philadelphia. 

Philip R. Pastore, of New Haven, 
has been elected Representative to 
the State Assembly of Connecticut. 

Paul Alfonsi, of Pence, Wis., has 
been elected to the State Assembly. 


Nobile Giacomo de Martino, retiring 
Italian Ambassador to the United 
States, sailed recently for Genoa on 
the Italian liner Rex. Two hundred 
delegates of the Sons of Italy went 
aboard the liner to say farewell to 
the Ambassador, who told them how 
much he regretted leaving the United 
States after nearly eight years in 
Washington. He expressed a wish to 
return some day to renew the many 
friendships he had formed here. 

Prior to Ambassador De Martino’s 
departure for Italy he was presented 
with a collection of travel books by 
the American Automobile Associa- 
tion. Ernest N. Smith, executive vice- 
president of the A. A. A., made the 
presentation. 


EDUCATION & CULTURE 


Giuseppe Prezzolini, director of the 
Casa Italiana of Columbia University, 
is collecting material for a book on 
American travelers in Italy from 1750 
to 1850. He will be grateful for an 
opportunity to examine diaries, jour- 
nals, letters or books written by Am- 
ericans in Italy during this period, and 
he will especially appreciate informa- 
tion concerning any privately printed 
book or books by Americans printed 
in Great Britain. 


More than 800 persons attended a 
concert and lecture given a short time 
ago by the “Circolo Italiano” of 
Washington Irving Evening High 
School in New York City. Miss 
Carmela Zuchero, the president of the 
Club, acted as chairman for the even- 
ing. Miss Anita Candela of the Ro- 
mance Language Department gave a 
brief sketch of the contributions of 
Italy to music. Mr, William J. Hen- 
wood, assistant principal, welcomed 
the artist for the evening, Prof. 
Lombardi. The tenor, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company sang 
“Vesti la Giubba” from “I Pagliacci”, 
“Celeste Aida” and “La Donna 
€ Mobile.” Dr. P. Sammartino, the 
faculty advisor of the club, entertained 
with several selections on the organ. 

At the same school a poetical re- 
cital was held recently in which num- 
erous students of Italian recited Ital- 
ian poems. The recital was given in 
the nature of a contest which added 
incentive to the partakers. Nella Pe- 
razzone, a third year student of Ital- 
ian, was judged the winner of her 
group. She recited Carducci’s “Per la 
Morte di Garibaldi.”. First prize among 
the the second year students was 
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awarded to Lena Lo Presti for her 
“Scherzo grammaticale sul passato 
remoto,” by Eligio G. Barberis. The 
winner of the first year group was 
Lucia Arena. She recited “Nell’ora 
della mia morte” by Eligio G. Bar- 
beris. 


A banquet in honor of the 1932 
graduates of Philadelphia Universities 
will be held the evening of January 
28 at the Penn Athletic Club in Phila- 
delphia. The sponsor of the affair is 
Generoso Pope through the medium 
of his newspaper of that city, “L’O- 
pinione.” 


Prof. Oscar Del Bianco, director of 
the Pittsburgh String Ensemble, has 
been appointed Professor of Harmony 
in the music department of Duquesne 
University. 


Leonardo Rubino, of Weymouth, 
Mass., has won a scholarship to the 
Massachusetts State College at Am- 
herst. 


There was recently formed at the 
Free School of Italian of Jamaica the 
“Dante Club.” The officers are John 
Fornuto, President, and Miss Teresa 
De Gregorio, Secretary. 


Dr. Frederick B. Robinson, Presi- 
dent of the College of the City of 
New, York, recently gave a lecture at 
the Casa Italiana of Columbia Univer- 
sity. Dr, Robinson’s topic was “Im- 
pressions of Italy.” 


RELIGION 


More than 150 persons gathered at 
a banquet recently in Asbury Park, 
N. J., in honor of the Rev. Cav. An- 
tonio Garritano, rector of the Churca 
of Christ King of Peace of Philadel- 
phia. 

Attorney Scebelli acted as master of 
ceremonies, and in a short talk lauded 
the character of the guest of honor as 
well as his devotion to his aeighbors. 
Others who spoke were the Rev. Mons. 
O’Hara, Attorney Eugenio Cobianchi, 
the Rev. P. Renzullo, the Rev. P. Gio- 
vanni, Domenico Corbo, and Filippo 
Papa. John West of the Knights of 
Columbus announced that his organ- 
ization had made the Rev. Cav. Gar- 
ritano an honorary member. 


Father Salvatore Cianci of the 
Church of Our Lady of Sorrows, was 
honored last month by a fountain dedi- 
cated to the city in his honor. The 
park wherein the fountain was placed 
is known as Cianci Park, another tri- 
bute by the city of Grand Rapids tv 
the noteworthy work being done by 
Father Cianci. 

The inscription on the fountain 
reads: “Father Salvatore Cianci for 
the past 20 years has been outstanding 
in his service to this community, es- 
pecially in the neighborhood of the 
playground, many of his parishioners 
using this beauty spot, and in tribute 
to his friendliness to all and his devo- 
tion to this community this fountain 
is dedicated to the city in his honor.” 


Archbishop Francis J. Spellman vf 
Boston, Mass. was recently named 
Cavalier of the Order of Malta. Others 


of the American clergy who have al- 
ready received the Order are: Cardinal 
Hayes of New York, Cardinal O’Con- 
nell of Boston, and Cardinal Mundelein 
of Chicago. 


OCCUPATIONAL 


The recent merger of three great 
savings banks in the metropolitan sec- 
tion of New York City has brought 
the combined bank into the group of 
the ten largest banks in the United 
States. The banks involved were the 
East River Savings Bank, the, Italian 
Savings Bank, and the Maiden Lane 
Savings Bank. The new bank, which 
will continue under the name of the 
East River Savings Bank, will have 
five offices with 140,000 depositors, 
and its surplus and undivided profits 
will amount to $19,000,000. 

The new officers are: Darwin R. 
James, President; Pasquale I. Simo- 
nelli, F. William Barthman, Daniel W. 
Whitmore, Frederick G. Fischer, Wil- 
liam G. Terlinde, and Nicholas J. 
Barrett, Vice-Presidents; Lester Van 
Brunt, Vice-President and secretary; 
Henry J. Monsees, George O. Modyne, 
Francis P. Bosco, Gaetano Zampariel- 
lo, Humbert A. Vannozzi, and Julius 
Heyne, Assistant Secretaries. 


Lou Little (Luigi Piccolo), football 
coach at Columbia University, has 
been rewarded for his successful past 
seasons with the Blue and White 
eleven with a new contract for a “fur- 
ther period of years.” It is believed 
that the contract will run for five years 
at $15.000 per year. Mr. Little’s as- 
sociation with the Columbia team has 
seen Columbia rise to football heights 
seldmo reached in the past. This fall 
the eleven has been ranked with the 
leaders of the country. 

Word of Little’s retention, although 
not unexpected, was greeted with plea- 
sure by Columbia athletes and under- 
graduates. Cliff Montgomery, captain- 
elect of the team, sounded the keynote. 
“Lou Little is one of the best asso- 
ciations I’ve made in my entire life. 
He is an inspiration to players of the 
game and non-players as well.” 


Dr. Giovanni P. Arcieri, specialist 
of the “Scuola Superiore di Tisiolo- 
gia” of Rome, has returned recently 
to the United States with a new pro- 
cess of embalming. Prof. Dionist, 
member of the Italian Academy, after 
having studied various anatomical 
specimens prepared by Dr. Arcieri, 
said, “The Arcieri system is the most 
important discovery made in the field 
of the preservation of the dead since 
the days of the Egyptians.” 

Dr. Arcieri has pointed out that his 
process preserves permanently the 
body of the dead with all the features 
of the living. He is the author of 
various scientific books, one of which, 
“Diastasi del fegato in putrefazione”’ 
has been awarded the Girolami prize 
by the Royal University of Rome. 


Once more the Italian Physicians 
of Philadelphia are making an at- 
tempt to unite themselves in_ one 
group and form a branch of the Coun- 
ty Medical Society of Philadelphia. 
Dr. Vico Ciccone and Dr. Paschal 


















































Lucchese are at the head of the move- 


ment. 


The 25th Anniversary of the found- 
of the Italian Chamber of Com- 
< of Chicago was fittingly cel- 
ted early this month at the 
| Belden-Stratford. Among those 
were Cay. F, Bragno, Cav. 
Cuneo, Comm. John E. Rigali, 
Dr. Marco Adragna. 






_ Professor Mario Dagliotti, of the 
‘Siversity of Turin, recently placed 
a group of New York Physic- 
Ss researches in anaesthesia. 
sor Dagliotti’s presentation of 
per was well received by his 
nce. 

Paluel J. Flagg entrusted with 
Dagliotti a copy of his book 
hesia’ for Premier Mussolini, 
m it has been dedicated. 
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Besides Dr. Liva other officers of 
the Society are: Dr. P. D’Acierno, 
first Vice-President; Dr. A. R. Bian- 
chi, second Vice-President; Dr. M. 
De Franzo, Secretary; Dr. J. Notaro, 
Treasurer. 


Menotti Nanni, Italian inventor, 
recently demonstrated his safety ca- 
bin for submarines. The device is 
used in effecting an escape from a 
trapped submarine, and the demon- 
stration which was held at the Bat- 
tery in New York, was a success. 


FINE ARTS 


Severo Antonelli, young artist-pho- 
tographer of Philadelphia, has just re- 
turned home following four months of 
artistic triumphs in Italy where he 
exhibited his photographic works. 

At the Palazzo Salviati in Rome his 
photographic display was accorded an 
enthusiastic reception by members of 
the Royal family and Fascist govern- 
ment. His prints, which took in por- 
traiture, illustration and Pictorialism, 
met with favorable comment, especi- 
ally his latest innovations in which he 
created such charming scenes as “The 
Grotto,” “Mount Blanc,” “Sand 
Dunes,” “Lakeview,” and “Sunrise,” 
from abstracts of the human figure. 

Following the exhibit Antonelli was 
kindly received by IJ Duce, who not 
only praised his prints with such 
glowing comments as “Sono quadri di 
vera arte” and “Assolutamente sono 
capolavori d’arte’ but also most 
graciously posed for him and _ re- 
quested copies of the photographs. 

Antonelli’s photographic show in 
Rome has been rewarded with an in- 
vitation to exhibit his work at the 
First International Photographic Sa- 
lon which opened in Rome on the 
18th of November. 

While in Europe Antonelli was 
awarded a silver medal at the First 
International Photographic Show in 
Switzerland. 


The first of a series of five con- 
certs by the Italo-American Philhar- 
monic Orchestra of Philadelphia was 
given on Wednesday evening. Nov- 
ember 2, at Fleisher’s Auditorium. 
Under the baton of Guglielmo Saba- 
tini the orchestra scored a brilliant 
and artistic success. Mr. Sabbatini’s 
own composition, “Rapsodia Abbruz- 
zese’ was given its world premiere at 
this concert. The composition was 
dedicated to Judge Eugene V. Ales- 
sandroni whose patronage and help 
the orchestra deeply appreciates. 


Mme. Frances Alda of the Metro- 
politan volunteered her services at the 
bridge and tea dance given recently 
on board the Italian liner “Conte 
Grande” by the Mulberry Commun- 
itv House, whose secretary is Miss 
Mary Frasca. 


Graduates of the Metropolitan 
Opera Choral School under Edoardo 
Petri gave a concert recently under 
the auspices of the Dante Alighieri 
Society of New York at the Casa Ita- 
liana of Columbia University. 


An exhibition of paintings, drawings, 
and sculptures of Dominick Mortel- 
lito of Newark was opened recently 
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in the gallery of the Newark School 
of Fine and Industrial Arts. 


Dr. Italo Carlo Falbo, editor of “Il 
Progresso” and president of the New 
York section of the Dante Alighieri 
Sciety, delivered last month a lecture 
on Italian music before the “Circolo 
Italiano” of Hunter College in New 
York. 


The Molino Grand Opera Company, 
of which Professor Molino is director, 
recently gave a performance of Ver- 
di’s “Traviata” before a large and re-. 
ceptive audience in the Odeon Theatre 
of St. Louis, Mo. Mme. Minerva 
Molino and Enrico Clausi sang the 
leading roles. 


The Da Vinci Art Club of the Leo- 
nardo Da Vinci Art School of New 
York held its first dance recently at 
the Casa Italiana of Columbia Uni- 
versity. The cluh has been organized 
but a short time and already numbers 
fifty members. The president is James 
Crisafulli, and Anthony Scarfi was 
chairman of the dance committee. The 
faculty advisors are Messrs. Piccirilli, 
Caggiano, and Falanga. 


Vittorio Podrecca’s “Teatro dei Pic- 
coli,” the Italian marionette show, will 
arrive on Dec. 22 at the Lyric Theatre 
in New York. More then ten million 
spectators in thirty countries have 
hailed this show during its 18 years 
of existence, in which time it has 
given approximately 12,000 perform- 
ances, 

The “Teatro dei Piccoli” combines 
the elements of music, singing, acting, 
stagecraft, comedy and drama into an 
artistic unity of entertainment. It 
is a variety show in the continental 
way, parodies, ballets impersonations 
fantasies, stylized circus and comic 
opera are presented. scenes from thie 
opera “Barber of Seville’ are pres- 
ented as well as sketches by charac- 
ters portraying Josephine Baker and 
Mistinguette. Eight hundred puppets 
are required to give the performance 
and there are twenty-eight manipula- 
tors and singers. ‘lhree hundred 
stage sets and one thousand costumes 
are used. 

Arturo Toscanini, celebrated con- 
ductor, says of the “Teatro dei Pic- 
coli,” “The American peopie will be 
able to enjoy what I consider to be 
the finest entertainment on the con- 
temporary stage.” 

Among the many who have seen and 
endorsed the show are Reinhardt, 
Harden, Mussolini, Duse, Respighi, 
Belloc, Papini, Serafin, Grandi and 
Hoffmannstahl. 


A large gathering warmly applauded 
Miss Inez Lauritano, violinist, at her 
debut recital given last month at 
Town Hall in New York City. 


Miss Antonietta Stabile entertained 
a large audience at Roerich Hall in 
New York last month with impersona- 
tions. of characters from the opera 
“La Boheme.” Miss Caroline Ghidoni, 
soprano, and Arturo Gervasi, tenor, 
sang excerpts from the same opera. 
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GIUSEPPE MACHERIONE: 
POETA DELLA PATRIA 


‘Di Vittorio Emanuele Orlando 


Ao che talune parole — in 
generale, fortemente espressive 
—- sieno evitate, perché la loro ripe- 
tizione, continua e fuor di proposito, 
ha finito col renderle fastidiose e ba- 
nali. Pur, talvolta, alcuna di esse é 
cosi propria ad esprimere il pensiero 
da non poter essere sostituita; questo 
é il caso, giacché, a manifestare le im- 
pressioni provate, leggendo gli scritti 
di Giuseppe Macherione, debbo usare 
una di quelle parole e dire che per 
me @ stata una rivelazione: rivelazione 
di uno spirito superiore, di un vero e 
nobile Poeta; e se la potenza rimase 
di gran lunga superiore all’atto, per lo 
stesso tragico apparire e scomparire 
di Lui — la fatalita leopardiana in 
aspetto anche pit crudele! — tuttavia, 
Y'attimo del bagliore di quella meteora 
illumina di magnifica luce un momen- 
to decisivo della storia di Sicilia nella 
storia d'Italia. j 

Come tutti gli spiriti superiori, quel- 
lo di Giuseppe Macherione non fu di 
un sol dono, né di una sola potenza, 
per contrario, Egli ci appare sotto 
forme ed aspetti diversi, onde si com- 
prende come in Lui taluno riconosca 
— ed anzi preferisca — oltre il Poeta, 
il prosatore elegante ed efficace, il 
pensatore gia robusto, Yuomo politico 
giovanissimo, il cui geniale intuito, nel 
caos di sentimenti ed eventi di quel 
periodo tormentatissimo, vide la via 
giusta e la segno al suo popolo con 
una concitata emozione, che non Co- 
nobbe né perplessita, ne dubbiezze. E 
si pud giungere sino a rilevare in quel 
meraviglioso adolescente lo sforzo di 
elevarsi verso una sua propria conce- 
zione del mondo e verso una sua pro- 
pria filosofia. 

Tutto cid sta bene; ‘a condizione, 
pero, che siffatta distinzione di aspetti 
non diventi contrapposizione di carat- 
teri, in guisa da compromettere quel- 
Vinnegabile unita spirituale, che di 


Lui fa — io penso — essenzialmente 


un Poeta. 

Poeta non si puo essere, e tanto me- 
no Poeta lirico, se non si abbia la fa- 
colta di avvertire in maniera originale 
e profonda (non importa se inconsa- 
pevole) quelle che sono le attitudini 
essenziali e le passioni fondamentali 
dell’anima umana, individuale e collet- 
tiva. Che, dunque, un Poeta avverta 


in maniera dominatrice una delle pil 
grandi fra le passioni umane: quella 
per la Patria, non é€ certamente ua 
caso eccezionale; la storia di tutte le 
letterature, e specialmente di quella 
italiana, lo attesta. Che poi questo 
Poeta, con l’animo infiammato di quel- 
la passione, abbia la visione netta ¢€ 
sicura di quel che giovi é di quel-che 
noccia al popol suo e che per virtt 
dintuizione precorra gli eventi e an- 
nunci le risoluzioni che prevarranno, 
non significa gid che si trasformi in 
uno Statista. Egli resta pit che mai, 
il Poeta, nel senso pitt proprio ed an- 
che pitt alto di questa parola, onde 
giustamente la filosofia spontanea, che 
i popoli esprimono col linguaggio, 
indicd con una sola e stessa parola — 
vate — il poeta e il profeta. E poeti 
furono quei genii, che ai popoli segna- 
rono le vie del loro destino avvenire. 

Questa correlazione mi appare cosi 
intima, da farmi credere che, come un 
poeta veramente grande diventa per 
cid stesso, rappresentativo di un po- 
polo e di un tempo — cosi, reciproca- 
mente, una tale potenza rappresenta- 
tiva pud dare, da sé sola, la misura 
della grandezza di un poeta. La quale 
maniera di  controprova  acquista 
un’importanza specialissima nel caso 
del Macherione, appunto perché sot- 
tratto dalla morte a soli 21 anni, l’o- 
pera da Lui compiuta non puo d'ret- 
tamente e per sé sola darci la misura 
della gravita di quella perdita. 


Quanto Egli fosse rappresentativo 
dell’anima siciliana nel momento forse 
pit decisivo della storia di essa — ¢ 
stato gia rilevato dianzi, ed é questo 
un punto che han messo in grande 
e giusta evidenza tutti coloro che del 
Poeta etneo si sono occupati. Se non 
che, io credo, a questo proposito, che 
non s’intenda esattamente e bene !9 
stato del sentimento isolano di quel 
tempo, quando il contrasto fra auto- 
nomisti e unitari si concepisca come 
una separazione netta fra due tenden- 
ze opposte inconciliabili; né il suo- 
porre tale separazione occorre per ri- 
conoscere ed esaltare il mirabile in- 
tuito politico dell’adolescente Mache- 
rione — che, pur essendo cresciuto e 
spiritualmente educato a scuole che da 
quella tradizione autonomista deriva- 
vano, trovo in sé l’ispirazione domina- 
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trice verso l’Unita, nella grande Pa- 
tria Italiana. 


ENSI, ripetiamo, nel rendersi con- 
to dello stato dell’anima siciliana 
in quel periodo, bisogna ev.tare  equi- 
voci od esagerazioni capaci di alterare 
la realta delle cose ed indurre in er- 
ronei giudizii. Se infatti, il cosidetto 
“autonomismo” s’intenda come “sepa- 
ratismo”, nel senso di voler creare. 
uno Stato di Sicilia accanto ad uno 
Stato d’Italia, quasi come il Portogal- 
lo rispetto alla Spagna o come fu la 
Norvegia rispetto alla Svezia, la veri- 
ta é che i sostenitori di una tale idea 
costituivano tuna-minoranza cosi scar- 
sa da doversi qualificare come del tut- 
to trascurabile. Giammai essa ebbe 
tanta importanza da determinare un 
dualismo da cui fosse dilaniata l’anima 
del popolo siciliano, quasi come tra 
Guelfi'e Ghibellini di medievale me- 
moria, — non del tutto, forse, estinta 
nelle parti di Italia, che da quelle fa- 
zioni furono funestate. Il sentimento 
siciliano, forgiato ad unita da una se- 
colare storia vissuta in forma di Sta- 
to, non di Comune, non ha mai cono- 
sciuto siffatto-genere di divisioni. Che 
se, invece, la tendenza autonomistica 
si vuol intendere in maniera cosi lar- 
ga da riferirsi a tutti quei siciliani, che, 
pur sentendosi sinceramente e fervi- 
damente Italiani, con tutto il loro cuo- 
re e tutta la loro anima, credevano 
per altro preferibile un ordinamento 
amministrativo e, se vuolsi, costitu- 
zionale, atto ad assicurare una certa 
continuita alle tradizioni secolari pro- 
prie dell’isola, in guisa da poter prov- 
vedere in maniera pitt immediata alla 
specialita dei loro bisogni — io credo 
che tale diversita di tendenze, in con- 
fronto degli “unitari”, sia da cons‘de- 
rare, non gia come un’antitesi irridu- 
cibile, ma piuttosto come una diversa 
gradazione, se non proprio sfumatura, 
di pensiero politico. Tanto meno, poi, 
direi che fosse irrispettoso verso il 
principio unitario il serbare ricordi di 
fierezza e di orgoglio delle proprie 
glorie. 


Che se il pensare che Re Ruggero 
era stato un grande, anzi un grandis- 
simo uomo, un “Eroe’ nel senso el- 
lenico di creatore spirituale di una 
gente, debba considerarsi per un Ita- 
liano come una eresia antipatriottica, 
ebbene, mettete fra tali eret’ci anche 
me, che quel pensiero ho sempre avu- 
to ed ho.-E credo pure che, se esso 
non é universalmente diffuso, cio di- 
penda dall’ignoranza della media cul- 
tura italiana circa lo spirito e il valore 
della storia. della Sicilia, che pure co- 
stituisce il contributo da noi S‘ciliani 
apportato alla totale grandezza della 
storia d'Italia. 


Quando, dunque, noi riscontriamo 
nello spirito di Giuseppe Macheione 
una successione di stati d’animo, che 
culmina nella esaltazione fervente ¢ 
dominatrice dell’unita nazionaic, non 
é gia che in Lui si sia combattuto 
come un duello tra due forze oppo- 
ste — per l’Unita o contro PUnita — 
e che l’una abbia trionfato sull’altra — 
ma si tratta, invece, del compimento 
armonioso di un ciclo, di un passaggio 
successivo e graduale di momenti psi- 
cologici, che dalla Sicilia —_se vuolsi 
— di Ruggero arriva alla Sicilia del 
proclama di Salemi, prima affermiazio- 
ne costituzionale dello Stato d’Italia. 
FE’ la storia di un popolo, che viene 





nello spirito di un uomo: 
del Poeta. 





N JN diversamente, sebbene in altro 
campo, io credo che il Mache- 
ia anche rappresentativo del suo 
2, ove quella successione di stati 
© si riferisca non pit alla poli- 
alla concezione dell’aite. E’ 
ervato nel Poeta adolescente 
cedersi di vari stili o forme o 
onde, movendo dalla tradizio- 
cademica ed anzi arcadica, Egti 
al romanticismo manzoniano e 
quello, di spirito cosi diversi, 
ti, per arrivare alla diamantina 
ellenica del Leopardi; ma, non 
a si sofferma, ché anzi forme 
€, in certo senso, precorritrici, 
zi mo in Lui. La verita di tale os- 
azione balza evidente dalla sem- 
lettura di quei canti nel loro 
a= cronologico. Errercbbe, pero, 
rmandosi alle sole apparenze, 
< che in cid debba riconoscersi 
rzo di chi ricerca un modello, 
dizione storica, individuata da 
Maestri, il cui stile il giovane 
lo sia disposto ad ammirare, 
re e€ continuare. Anche qui, i 
saggi di “maniera”’, che si 
mo nella poesia del fanciullo e 
giovinetto, hanno un valore 
> riassumono, cioé, i vari mo- 
successivi che l’artista ha tra- 
o per la sua formazione. Cosi, 
mondo dello spirito si riproduce la 
ologica, per cui ogni essere, 
»do embrionale, percorre tutti 
dello sviluppo della specie. 
samente, il Macherione per- 
tutti quegli stadii, che rappre- 
o lo sviluppo di generi e di 
avevano collaborato e dove- 
collaborare generazioni di let- 
e di poeti per ben due secoli, il 
Il ed il XIX; ma non si tratta — 
linsistervi — di imitazione e 
re di continuazione, bensi di ne- 
della formazione di uno spi- 
ha vocazione e potenza di ori- 
PerciO Egli non si adagia in 
dei generi appresi, con la fe- 
€ propria, non dirdO dell’imi- 
ma, quanto meno, del seguace 
tradizione o di una scuola; evi- 
=. invece,lo sforzo di plasmarsi 
rma sua, che corrisponda alla 
a sua. Gia altri ha rivelato in 
eggiamenti ed accenti di sapo- 
ducciano; osservazione, che a me 
se giustissima e alla quale, anzi, 
ero darsi estensione ed am- 
maggiori. E nulla a me sembra 
ezestivo, come segno del valore 
to giovanissimo, che il ricapito- 
é tutta un’evoluzione lettera- 
r precorrere ed anticipare l’av- 
di Colui, che deve veramente 
il Poeta della nuova Italia. 
pera poetica, adunque, di Giu- 
Macherione, oltre il suo valore 
9, assorge ad un significato al- 
e, in maniera relativa, si con- 
come in questo giovane morto 
pi che ventenne, si riscontrino 
i caratteri propri dei Poeti degni 
sto nome, e cioé de1 veramente 
Poeti, capaci di riassumere in 
ma di un popolo, lo spirito di 
a, il ciclo di una estetica. 
per concludere, debito, non di 
ia, ma di giustizia esige che un 
ro sia rivolto a coloro che han- 
yoluto e curato questa stampa; ¢€ 
Tincenzo e a Raffaele Macherio- 
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ATCANTICA IN sr ALTAN® 


ne questo nostro pensiero, che é di 
ammirazione e insieme di gratitudine. 

Essi han reso un segnalato servi- 
gio alla storia, e della nostra lettera- 
tura e del nostro risorgimento; ed 
hanno, nel tempo stesso, compiuto un 
atto di nobile e fiera devozione fami- 
liare, conforme al senso della vecchia 
nostra. patriarcalita isolana. Sotto 
quest’ultimo aspetto, bene deve esser 
legittima ragicne di orgoglio per essi 
che le virtt altissime dell’artista e del 
patriota non solo non s-eno offuscate 
(ed avviene, talvolta) dalle qualita del- 
lYuomo, ma che, al contrario, queste 
rifulgano terse ed immacolate: tali fu- 
rono infatti la purita adamantina della 
vita, l’impeccabile nobilta del costu- 
me, la potenza dominatrice dei senti- 
menti familiari, che al poeta ispiraro- 
no i dolcissimi versi in morte della 
madre, della sorella, e del frate'lo — 
e, finalmente, la maschia virilita del 
carattere, coraggioso e indomito, di 
cui cosi mirabil esempii si hanno nel- 
lo “Avvertimento” che precede la can- 
tica.su “I mari” e nella “Lezione a un 
giornalista borbonico”. 
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Compie, certo, ufficio degno di sim- 
patia e di rispetto chi di qualche suo 
antenato — estintosi carico di anni e 


-di-onori, quando gia tutta aveva la 


misura del valore suo — contenda il 
nome al tempo, col raccoglierne gli 
scritti, in cui sopravv.ve ciO che di 
men perituro abbia la vita mortale 
dell’uomo. “E cosi raunai le sparse 
fronde”’ potrebb’egli pietosamente 
ripetere col poeta. 

Ma queste poesie e queste prose di 
Giuseppe Macherione non destano in 
noi limpressione di foglie pietosamente 
raccolte, ingiallite e secche; suscitano, 
invece, immagini di fiori freschi, dai 
colori vivaci, che ridono fra l’erba, in 
un’aureola rosata di primavera. E go- 


de lo spirito nostro, sin che non lo 


_assalga l’angosciosa domanda che é, 


nel tempo stesso, protesta ed accusa 
la sorte: “Perché solo questi primi 
fiori dell’aurora? Perché non dovettero 
pure gli altri sbocciare e dar, poi, in- 
sieme, tutti i lor frutti copiosi, nella 
piena gloria del sole?” 


LA MACCHINA E LA CRISI 


di Francesco Paoloni 


Deputato al Parlamento 


produzione industriale, con 1 

mezzi offerti dal prodigioso in- 
cessante progresso della meccanica 
della fisica e della chimica — e cioé 
in sostanza alla “macchina” — da va- 
rie parti, e talvolta anche autorevol- 
mente, si attribuisce la responsabilita 
maggiore della crisi mondiale: la causa 
prima. 

Veramente non é questa la opinione 
pit. accreditata fra i cultori di scienze 
economiche e sociali, che hanno stu- 
diato tutti gli aspetti e tutti i settori 
della crisi, paese per paese, e che han- 
no concluso con ipotesi alquanto di- 
sparate, senza venirne a capo. Soltan- 
to alcuni hanno considerato 1’ “eccesso 
di industrialismo” come “una’ delle 
cause, od anche coma conseguenza di 
altre cause, ed a sua volta come con- 
causa dipendente. Fanno eccezione 1 
superstiti marxisti; la loro tesi apoca- 
littica a sfondo comunista, come é no- 
to, pretende che il capitalismo é dan- 
nato dalla sua stessa natura ad esaspe- 
rare lo sforzo produttivo, con orga- 
nizzazioni industriali accentrate sem- 
pre pitt gigantesche, fino al fallimento 
per incapacita di dominarlo, cosicché 
il proletariato dovra assumerne Veredi- 
ta organizzando la proprieta comune 
e la produzione statale. 

Pit di uno scienziato ha dovuto le- 
var la voce a difendere la scienza. 
Ricordo un notevole articolo in pro- 
posito di E. Borel della “Faculté des 
Sciences” di Parigi, nel fascicolo di 
gennaio di “Scientia”, dal titolo signi- 
ficativo: “La scienza é€ responsabile 
della crisi mondiale?’. 

Dunque la questione € posta. 

Giova affrontarla, esaminarla da 
tutti i lati. Anche perché se erronea 
in linea generale, e se pregiudizievole 
per quanto riguarda gli interessi 1ta- 
liani, bisogna combatterla. 


Pa sviluppo formidabile della 


L’industria basata su mezzi mecca- 
nici, conta poco piu di un secolu e 
mezzo di vita. 

L’estendersi del commercio da citta 
a citta, da regione a regione, da_na- 
zione a nazione, gid nei secoli XIII 
e XIV aveva sconvolto per alcune 
produzioni il sistema artigiano del la- 
voro di bottega manufatto dal padro- 
ne con i suoi famigliari ed alcuni gar- 
zoni, facendo promuovere la forma- 
zione di imprese capitalistiche, per le 
quali lavoravano centinaia, o migliaia, 
di operai ed operaie in fabbrica, con 
divisione di lavoro per le varie opera- 
zioni necessarie a trasformare la ma- 
teria greggia od il semilavorato in 
prodotto finito. Anzi, per queste for- 
mazioni, qualche regione d’Italia, in 
sul cadere de! Medio Evo, spiegava 
attivita di primato, e precorreva altre 
nazioni nei progressi della prosperita 
economica. 

Pid tardi, l’'apertura e lo sviluppo di 
nuovi mercati transoceanici (l’Ameri- 
ca, le Indie, le immense terre popo- 
losissime dell’estremo Oriente), il bi- 
sogno commerciale da soddisfare as- 
sumeva tali proporzioni, da richiedere 
vaste organizzazioni manifatturiere, 
con forti capitali, e cosi determinava 
la formazione di societa commerciali 
a larga base, provocando la lotta con- 
tro le ristrette regole delle sopravvis- 
sute Corporazioni medioevali. In In- 
ghilterra, gid nei primi anni del sec. 
XVIII le Corporazioni erano elimi- 
nate di fatto prima che nel diritto; 
e questa autentica rivoluzione indu- 
striale contro i vecchi ed ormai insuf- 
ficienti e paralizzanti sistemi produt- 
tivi sanciti con i privilegi e statuti dei 
mestieri, insieme al dominio delle In- 
die e del Nord America, favori lo 
sviluppo della grande industria, e sti- 
mold Vinvenzione e l’applicazione del- 
le prime macchine. La applicazione 
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sempre piu estesa di tutte queste 
macchine, allora prodigiose mentre og- 
gi ci appaiono meschine ed appena ru- 
dimentali, pasava dal cotone alla lana, 
€ nei primi anni del secolo XIX alla 
seta, al lino. Ma la scoperta che do- 
veva rivoluzionare profondamente il 
processo produttivo in tutto il mon- 
do, fu quella di James Watt: la mac- 
china della energia motrice a vapore, 
che la grandiosa trasformazione dei 
trasporti, sostituendo la locomotiva e 
la ferrovia alla trazione animale, ed 
il piroscafo alla navigazione a vela. 
Nello stesso tempo la chimica aveva 
ridotto al minimo di tempo e di la- 
voro alcune operazioni, che fino al- 
lora avevano richiesto numerosa ma- 
no d’opera, e mesi, ed ingenti immo- 
bilizzazioni di capitale; come la sbian- 
catura del cotone e del lino, prima 
con l’olio di vetriolo, e poi con la clo- 
rina; e la sostituzione dei colori chi- 
mici a quelli tratti da vegetali di O- 
riente per la tintura e la stampa. 


OSICCHE’ nel 1789, la rivoluzio- 

ne francese — alla quale la bor- 
ghesia fu spinta anche da bisogno di 
rovesciare tutti gli ostacoli frapposti 
dai residui di regime feudale, e dai re- 
golamenti d’arte, come aveva la bor- 
ghesia inglese potuto fare senza es- 
sere costretta a soffocare nel sangue 
monarchia ed aristocrazia — si trovo 
di fronte V’Inghilterra che aveva gia 
preso enorme vantaggio di. sviluppo 
industriale capitalistico e commerciale, 
e questa fu in gran parte causa della 
rivalita e della implacabile guerra tra 
i due paesi. 


Eppure, precisamente in Inghilterra, 
dove era nata l’industria meccanniz- 
zata, la macchina fu bersaglio di una 
lotta accanita, violenta, che duro dal 
1800 al 1830, e parve dovesse averne 
ragione. Son pagine di storia che i 
nostri lettori conoscono; basta un 
breve cenno per richiamarle alla loro 
memoria: petizioni ed azioni giudizia- 
rie contro gli imprenditori che impie- 
a St macchine non contemplate ne- 

“Statuti della Regina Elisabetta”, 
fade terroristiche scorazzanti intere 
provincie per la distruzione sistemati- 
ca dei telai meccanici, sommosse di 
popolo, devastazione degli impianti per 
il trasporto automatico del carbone 
fossile, ed i primi battelli a vapore 
demoliti ed affondati a furia di po- 
polo. 


Tuttavia la macchina, abbattuta, di- 
strutta, rinacaque perfezionata, si mol- 
tiplico rapidamente con prolificita 
straordinaria, e vinse. Anzi la vitto- 
ria fu assolutamente decisiva; perché 
non soltanto la macchina fini con l’im- 
porsi di fatto, ma anche ebbe ragione 
della mentalita delle popolazioni; in 
quanto, riducendo la fatica bruta, di- 
minuendo il costo della produzione ed 
accelerandone e moltiplicandone il 
ritmo, facendo sorgere nuovi bisogni 
industriali per produzioni strumentali 
o collaterali o accessorie, abbassando 
i prezzi dei prodotti a livelli accessi- 
bili anche i pit modesti ceti, rag- 
giungendo rapidamente i pit lontani 
mercati, non soltanto richiese una 
quantita sempre maggiore di lavora- 
tori, molto al di la del riassorbimento 
della mano d’opera che sul primo mo- 
mento la meccanica aveva respinto e 
sostituito, ma anche elevOd sensibil- 
mente il medio tenor di vita delle po- 
polazioni. 


ATLANTICA, DECEMBER, 1932 


E’ stato osservato in questo nostro 
periodo di crisi che precisamente nel 
secolo di sviluppo della grande indu- 
stria contemporanea, aliinenuca dal 
1830 al 1930, si sono ripetute, a pe- 
riodi brevi e quasi regolari ma con 
progresiva estensione e gravita, le cri- 
si economiche, alle quali gli econo- 
misti han dato questa spiegazione: o- 
gni ciclo produttivo si intensifica fino 
a superare la capacita di assorbimen- 
to del mercato, cosicché ne segue un 
periodo di depressione, dopo il quale 
si ristabilise l’equilibrio e si inizia un 
nuovo ciclo con maggiore inensifica- 
zione. 


UNQUE, di crisi in crisi, la mac- 

china ci spingera verso il punto 
morto di una crisi di dimensioni e gra- 
vita insuperabili, e bisognera tornare 
indietro? 

Eppure lumanita conobbe crisi gra- 
vissime prima dell’avvento della mac- 
china, prima della rivoluzione indu- 
striale, anche molto indietro nei se- 
coli: carestie; spaventose raffiche di 
miseria che si abbattevano sulle po- 
polazioni, pur tanto meno numerose 
di oggi ed abituate a livelli minimi 
di tenor di vita, mietendo innumeri 
vittime che morivano di fame sui mar- 
gini delle strade. Il lavoro manuale 
era stato diminuito in proporzioni 
molto modeste, dai primitivi strumenti 
di cui trattava Galileo nel suo studio 
“Della scienza meccanica e delle utt- 
lita che si traggono dagli istrumenti 
di quella”, che non potevano essere 
causa di disoccupazione, pur avverten- 
do Galileo che potessero essere utiliz- 
zati “a risparmio del lavoro di pa- 
recchi milioni”. 

La carestia, che caratterizzava quel- 
le crisi, era un fenomeno agricolo; 
ed € certo che la chimica, la fisica e 
la meccanica, con la moltiplicazione 
delle comunicazioni rapide, con l’ausi- 
lio della stampa alla diffusione della 
istruzione, con la possibilita di siste- 
mare le irrigazioni, con le concima- 
zioni, e con la sostituzione di mac- 
chine ai primitivi attrezzi del lavoro 
della terra, han dato all’umanita i 
mezzi sufficienti per soddisfare ai bi- 
sogni alimentari e di materie prime 
e per eliminare ogni pericolo di ca- 
restia. 

E’ chiaro che, se la macchina in sé 
stessa fosse causa prima fondamentale 
della crisi, per guarire il mondo, non 
soltanto col superamento di questa 
crisi, ma anche con la eliminazione 
della minaccia di ricaduta a pitt o me- 
no breve termine di tempo, bisogne- 
rebbe tornare indietro: smontar mec- 
canismi, e restituire all’uomo l’utensile 
per il lavoro prevalentemente manua- 
le. Al filatoio meccanico ultimo mo- 
dello una operaia produce in otto ore 
di lavoro la stessa quantita di filo 
che 150 anni fa producevano alquante 
decine di migliaia di donne. Smon- 
tiamo dunque completamente questa 
macchina? Oppure la utilizziamo in 
parte, riportandola ad un certo grado 
di sostituzione del lavoro umano, qua- 
le ebbe 20 o 50 anni or sono? E poi, 
i prezzi? 


UNQUE, a voler arrestare or ar- 
retrare il progresso, in quale ‘Set- 
tore, in quale momento, in quale pun- 
to, della produzione, in quale perfe- 
zionamento della meccanica, si do- 
vrebbe operare? Certo, dall’immedia- 


to dopo guerra, ad oggi, la tecnica ha 
fatto grandi progressi. Se a questi 
fossero dovute le crisi, dovremmo tor- 
nare alle posizioni che la tecnica ave- 
va allora? Ma anche allora aveva 
fatti passi giganteschi, in rapporto al- 
le posizioni di qualche decennio prima 
della guerra Dunque ancora indie- 
tro, e fin dove? 


Se fosse possibile abolire le mac- 
chine, o ridurre la efficienza, se fosse 
possibile ripudiare il progresso tecni- 
co, se fosse possibile rinunziare alle 
arab conquiste dell’i ingegno umano 
sulla natura, fosse pure in una misura 
che non Si vede come potrebbe essere 
dosata, non se ne avrebbe rimedio 
alla crisi, ma inasprimento caotico, sia 
per la perdita di capitali investiti, sia, 
e maggiormente, per aumento verti- 
ginoso di tutti i costi col ritorno a 
molte operazioni manuali, e cioé per 
privazione di gran parte del migliora- 
mento del tenor di vita che negli ul- 
timi cento anni é€ stato conseguito 
anche dalle masse, le cui esigenze, 
nelle abitudini, e nelle condizioni di 
civilta generale acquista,e n ei bisogni, 
e nelle cognizioni sono oggi tanto su- 
periori a quelle d’allora. 


E per le stesse ragioni, nemmeno 
é€ possibile frenare, arrestare questo 
progresso, impedirne gli ulteriori svi- 
luppi. 

La macchina ha dato all’uomo i mez- 
zi: per accumulare la forza e miolti- 
plicarla, e regolarne l’impiego, e pro- 
lungarne la durata dell’azione; per ac- 
crescere 0 diminuirne la velocita; per 
economizzare il tempo nelle opera- 
zioni produttive; per utilizzare i ri- 
fiuti o residui di ciascuna produzione; 
per compiere lavori dove e come la 
mano dell’uomo non potrebbe, o per- 
ché esigono forza superiore, o perché 
eseguibili in luogo che non si puo rag- 
giungere, o. perché presentano risul- 
tati di grande utlilita adoperando so- 
stanze nocive all’organo umano. Ha 
dato i mezzi per l’economia matema- 
ticamente massima dell’impiego delle 
materie prime; per la fabbricazione di 
grandi quantita in serie; per la mol- 
tiplicazione rapida all’infinito delle co- 
pie di un solo modello. Ha dunque 
liberata l’umanita dal bisogno di sof- 
frire la fatica muscolare bestiale co- 
mandata dall’istinto anziché dall’intel- 
ligenza; l’ha messa in condizione di 
sfruttare tutte le immense risorse del- 
la natura, e di avvicinare i paesi ed 
i continenti divorando lo spazio ed il 
tempo nei trasporti e nelle comunica- 
zioni tra un popolo e l’altro; ha dato 
a tutti la posibilita di usare beni che 
furon privilegio di pochi-favoriti della 
fortuna, e di arricchire la mente con 
un corredo inesauribile di cognizioni. 


Uno scrittore di materie economiche 
per il pubblico dei giornali, (Metron, 
“Corriere della Sera’) ha rilevato re- 
centemente come la macchina, creata 
dall’uomo, abbia reagito a sua volta 
su tutta la vita ed anche sulla menta- 
lita e sullo spirito dell’uomo, poiché 
gli ha dato il senso dell’ordine, il 
senso della logica, il senso della di- 
sciplina, idea e la preoccupazione del 
rendimento, il senso vigile della atten- 
zione, il senso raffinatamente squisito 
della misura, il senso dell’organizza- 
zione, ed infine il senso della esat- 
tezza, che é€ anche senso della giu- 
stizia; perché la macchina possiede, ed 
impone a chi ne usa, tutte queste 
doti. 








ancora molte possibilita offri- 
mao i progressi della tecnica, spe- 

zimente in alcuni campi rimasti ar- 
in confronto a quelli di cui 
amo fatto cenno; e per esempio, 
Ti - agricoltura, nella urbanistica e- 
< nelle industrie estrattive. 











~ PUO’ concluderne che la facolta 
myentiva per lo sviluppo del pro- 
cnico della produzione, e cioé 
D gio meccanico o fisico o chimi- 
*r2 i doni della Divina Provviden- 
“uomp € uno dei maggiormente 
. e che spetta alla responsabi- 
‘uomo di saperne regolare l’uso 
minare il danno ed assicurare il 
o beneficio; e che quando il 
soverchia il beneficio, la causa 
‘errore dell’uomo bensi, e non 
nelle conquiste scientifiche della 

























rattatisti di economia politica 
nsegnato questa verita elemen- 
utto cid che concorre ad au- 
re la produzione, contribuisce 
alla ricchezza della Nazione, e 
i anche | degli individui che la 
ngono.’ 
Hnora nella economia: politica ha 
ato la scuola liberale, i cui teori- 
- = cocenti e legislatori e politici non 
=o preveduto nel secolo scorso che 
niziativa privata, la libera concor- 
abbandonate ad impulsi esclusi- 
te egoistici avrebbero determi- 
on gia la pena e l’insegnamento 
oTrettivo per le singole imprese, come 
“S| Dresumevano, ma la rottura disa- 
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strosa dell’equilibrio fra potenzialita 
produttiva e capacita distributiva dei 
miezzi di acquisto, con grave pena di 
tutta ’umanita. 


E del progresso tecnico é accaduto 
come delle acque del torrente, che se 
inalveate producono ricchezza, e se ab- 
bandonate a se stesse ingrossando por- 
tano devastazione. 


Se la macchina — come crediamo di 
aver dinnostrato — ha prodotto disqui- 
librio non per il fatto del suo impiego, 
ma per vizio del sistema generale e 
dei mezzi particolari di sfruttamento 
del suo impiego, e cioé per il regime 
economico  liberale, sfrenatamente 
sbandato fra l’anarchia della concor- 
renza frenetica incontrollabile e la ti- 
rannia mionopolistica del trustismo e 
del cartellismo, per l’inflazionismo mo- 
netario, per l’abuso degli impianti a 
debito e delle vendite a credito, per gli 
assalti dei mercati col “dumping” e per 
la eccessiva sopraelevazione ed esten 
sione delle barriere doganali, é soltan- 
to nella correzione del sistema econo- 
mico e dei mezzi di impiego, che potra 
essere superata la crisi presente ed evi- 
tato il pericolo di ricaduta. 


In questo equilibrio la macchina po- 
tra esercitare tutte le sue virtu di col- 
laboratrice obbediente dell’uomo per- 
ché egli consegua un pit alto livello 
di civilta, con la maggior liberazione 
dello spirito e delle facolta intellettuali 
dalla fatica bruta, e con la maggior 
disponibilita di soddisfazione dei bi- 
sogni materiali e morali. 


E CANTI 


NELLA DIVINA COMMEDIA 


di Alfonso Arbib-Costa 


li campo cosi attraente dell’opera 
i; Dante é stato tanto abilmente e 
etamente esplorato che ben po- 
rimasto per chi é tentato di spi- 
rvi per trovarvi nuove ascose bel- 
ze, allegorie o significato probabile 
oscuri passaggi. Cid che qui pre- 
to oggi non ha davvero pretese di 
ungere alcuna parte d’importanza 
vasta compagine di commenti e 
essioni su la Divina Commedia. 
ha raccolto le poche spighe lascia- 
te cadere dai grandi commentatori del 
©eta non é un dantista, ma solo un 
mamorato di Dante. E qui potrei 
ricordare le parole del Divino 
























Vagliami il lungo studio e il grande 
amore 

Che wmv’ha fatto cercar lo tuo vo- 
lume. 


Nel secondo canto del Purgatorio 
oeta, accompagnato da Virgilio, ve- 
= felici ed ansiose di cominciare la 
ro purificazione, le anime destinate 
passare dal Purgatorio al Paradiso, 
tutte cantano in coro il salmo cen- 
stredicesimo che incomincia: “Quan- 
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do Israel usci dall’Egitto,” il qual 
salmo solevasi cantare dai sacerdoti 
durante il trasporto d’un corpo morto 
alla chiesa. Spiritualmente, si deve 
intendere che nell’uscita dell’anima 
dal peccato, essa si é fatta sana e li- 
bera. 


Tra le anime — che conservano ap- 
parenza terrena — Dante riconosce il 
musico Casella che gli era stato ami- 
co carissimo, e vanamente cerca di ab- 
bracciare la sua incorporea forma. 
Dopo un breve colloquio Dante lo pre- 
ga d’intonare un canto per conforto 
del suo spirito. Casella canta cosi dol- 
cemente che Dante e tutte le anime 
stanno li ad udirlo, affascinate dal- 
l’armonia. 

Di questo Casella si hanno poche 
notizie. Un anonimo fiorentino dice 
che “Casella fu grandissimo musico, 
e massimamente nell’arte dello into- 
nare, e fu molto domestico dell’Auto- 
re, perO che in sta giovinezza fece 
Dante mnolte canzoni e ballate, che 
questi intond, et a Dante diletto’ for- 
te Pudire da lui.” 

Ecco i versi di Dante in cui é de- 
scritto il commovente incontro col 
musico amico nel secondo regno della 
morte: 
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Soavemente disse cl’io posasse: 
Allor conobbi chi era, e ’] pregai 
Che, per parlarmi, un poco Sarre- 


Sstasse. 
Risposemi; “Cosi convio tamai 
Nel mortal corpo, cost tamo 
sciolta; 


Pero m’arresto; ma tu perché vai?” 


“Casella mio, per tornare altra volta 
La dove son, fo io questo viaggio,” 


Dissio; “ma a te com‘é tant’ora 
tolta? 
Ed eg a me: “Nessun m’é fatto ol- 
traggio, 
Se quei che leva e quando e cui 
glt piace 
Pin volte mha negato esto pas- 
saggio; 


Ché di giusto voler lo. suo si face; 
Veramente da tre mesi egli ha tolto 
Chi ha voluto entrar, con tutta pace. 

Ond'io, che era ora alia marina volto, 
Dove Vacqua del Tevere s’insala, 
Benignamente fui da lui ricolto 

A quella foce ov’eglt ha dritta lala; 
Pero che sempre quivi si raccoglie, 
Qual verso d’Acheronte non si cala.” 

Ed io: “Se nuova legge non ti toglie 
Memoria o uso all’amoroso canto, 
Che mi solea che tar tutte mie 

voglie, 

Di cid ti piaccia consolare alquanto 
L’anima mia, che, con la sua per- 

sona 
Venendo qui, 6 affannata tanto.” 

“Amor che nella mente mi ragiona”’ 
Comincio egli allor si dolcemente, 
Che la dolcezza ancor dentro mi 

suona. 


Fu quest’episodio che mi condusse 
a ricercare nella Divina Commedia gli 
esempi dell’interesse che Dante pote- 
va avere nella musica e nei canti. Poi- 
ché, se un musico era un suo intimo 
amico, se egli chiede a lui di cantare 
per il conforto dell’anima sua, se di- 
pinge le anime del Purgatorio come 
in estasi all’udire il canto di Casella, 
cid indica l’amor suo per la musica 
e i canti di cui, come io cerchero di 
myostrare, egli fa menzione in varii 
luoghi del Purgatorio e del Paradiso. 
L’inferno non é luogo per la dolce 
musica. Del rumore ce n’é davvero, 
di ogni genere, dal pit spaventoso 
al pitt basso e pitt volgare, ma l’ar- 
monia musicale non é fatta per le a- 
nime dei dannati. 

ee ok 


Nell’ottavo canto del Purgatorio, 
durante la mesta ora della sera, quel- 
Yora 

Che paia il giorno pianger che si more, 
un’anima si alza, giunge le palme, le 


leva verso il cielo, ed intuona l’inno 
che si canta dalla chiesa, nell’ultima 


parte dell’ufficio divino, che dicesi 
“compieta,” e tutte le altre anime ri- 
spondono: 


Ella giunse e levd ambo le palme, 
Ficcando gli occht verso V’Oriente 
Come dicesse a Dio; “D’altra non 

calme”. 

Te lucis ante, si devotamente 
Le usci di bocca, e con si dolci note 
Che fece a mé uscir di mente. 

E Vlaltre poi, dolcemente e devote, 
Seguitan lei per tutto inno interoa 
Avendo gli occhi alle superne rote. 


* OK OK 


Nel nono canto il poeta, dopo aver 
passato l’ante-purgatorio, € ammesso 
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nel Purgatorio per una porta che apre 
un angolo con le chiavi divine del re- 
gno dei cieli. Sembra a Dante in quel 
punto che egli ode il canto del Te 
Deum Laudamus, Vinno-lieto di rin- 
graziamento al Signore che si canta 
per felici eventi. 


Io mi rivolst attento al primo tuono 
E Te “Deum Laudamus” mi parea 
Udire in voce mista jal dolce suon. 
Tale immagine appunto mi rendea 
Cid ch’io udiva, qual prender si 
suole 
Quando a cantar con organi si stea; 
CW’or si or no s’intendon le parole. 


ee 


Nell’undicesimo canto le anime pe- 
nitenti del primo cerchio — quello 
dell’orgoglio, in cui sono le vittime 
dell’arroganza di famiglia nobile, la 
vanita dell’eccellenza artistica e l’alte- 
rigia della possanza — procedendo 
lente lente sotto i gravi pesi che fan- 
no tener loro gli occhi a terra, into- 
nano il Pater noster, riconoscendo non 
la propria ma l’altezza di Dio, recan- 
do a Lui la gloria del nome, richie- 
dendo a Lui tutti i giorni, quasi umi- 
li mendici, il pane della grazia, e ri- 
nunciando al superbo diletto della 
vendetta col perdonare ogni offesa. 


OK OK 


Nel diciannovesimo canto, il sog- 
giorno di Dante nel regno dell’acci- 
dia avviene di notte, il tempo in cui 
ogni attivita é sospesa. Cola il poeta 
ha il secondo dei suoi sogni allegori- 
ci. Un’orribile femmina é a poco a 
poco trasformata in una sirena di stu- 
penda e pericolosa bellezza, e il poe- 
ta scolta, nella dolce voce della ten- 
tatrice, il canto delle favolose abita- 
trici del mare che avevano tentato 
Ulisse e i suoi compagni: 


Poi cWella avea il parlar cosi disciolto 
Cominciava a cantar si, che con 
pena : 
Da lei avreit mio intento rivolto. 
“To son,’ cantava, “io som dolce 
sirena, 
Che i narinari in mezzo mar di- 
smago; 
Tanto son di piacer a sentir piena.” 


OK OR 


Nel ventitreesimo canto Dante, ac- 
compagnato da Virgino « da Stazio, 
ode in mezzo alla turba dei golosi un 
suono di pianto e di canto: 

Ed ecco pianger e cantar s’udie 
“Labia mea, Domine” per modo 
Tal che diletto e doglia parturie. 


eo 2 
Siamo ormiai giunti — nel ventiset- 
tesimo canto — prossimi all’entrata 


nel Paradiso Terrestre, nel cerchio 
dei lussuriosi che é circondato da una 
barriera di fiamme. L’angelo di Dio 
appare dinnanzi ai tre poeti: Dante, 
Virgilio e Stazio, e intuona il canto 
dei puri di cuore 


Fuor della fiamma stava in su la riva, 
 cantava: “Beati mundo corde,” 
In voce assat pit che la nostra viva. 


Nello stesso canto, quando Dante 
sta per separarsi da Virgilio, si ode 
una voce: 
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Guidavact una voce che cantava 
Di Id, e noi, attenti pure a lei 
Venimmo fuor la dove si montava 
“Venite, benedicti patris mei!” 
Sond dentro ad un lume che li era, 
Tal che mi vinse e guardar non 
potet. 
Foeue 


Nel ventottesimo canto Dante si tro- 
va nel Paradiso Terrestre, ove egli in- 
contra 


Una donna soletta, che si gia 
Cantando ed iscegliendo fior da 
fiore, 
Ond’era pinta tutta la sua via. 
“Deh, bella donna, ch’ai raggi d’amore 
Ti scaldi, s’io vo’ credere ai sem- 
bianti 
Che soglion esser testimon del core, 
Vegnati voglia di trarreti aventi” 
Diss’io a lei, “verso questa riviera 
Tanto, ch’io possa intender che tu 
canti!” : 
* Ok OX 
Al principio del canto seguente, lun- 
go le rive fiorite del fiume Lete, 


Cantando ‘come donna mnamorata, 
Continuo, con fin di sue parole: 
“Beati, quorum tact sunt peccata!” 


che son queste le ultime parole det 
trentunesimo salmo, in cui si dice: 


7k OK OK 


Beatrice appare infine ai poeta. Nel- 
la sacra processione uno dei venti- 
quattro vegliardi che circondano il 
carro intona il Cantico dei Cantici di 
Salomone: 


Ed un di loro, quasi da ciel messo 
“Veni, sponsa, de Libano,” can- 
tando 
Grido tre volte, e tutti gli ‘altri ap- 
presso. 
x OKO 


Sul punto di far scomparire Virgi- 
lio dalla sua narrazione, Dante gli 
rende il supremo omaggio di far can- 
tare dagli angeli una frase dell’Enei- 
de, unita a parole delle Sacre scrit- 
ture: 


Cotali in su la divina basterna 
Si levar cento, aad vocem tanti senis, 
Ministri e messager di vita eterna. 
Tutti dicean: “Benedictus qui venis !” 
E fior gittando di sopra e dintorno: 
“Manibus o date lilia plenis.” 


Beatrice, ritta sulla sponda del fiu- 
me Lete opposta a quella su cui si 


trovava Dante 
* OK OX 


Nel trentunesimo canto Dante é im- 
merso nelle acque del fiume Lete e, 
quando n’esce, sale sulla sponda ovw’é 
Beatrice. Cola quattro ninfe ballano e 


cantano intorno a lui: 


si tacque, e gli angeli cantaro 
Di subito: “In te, Domine, speravi.” 
“Noi sem qui ninfe, e nel ciel semo 


stelle ; 

Pria che Beatrice discendesse ai 
mondo 

Fummo ordinate a lei per sue an- 
celle.” 


Cosi cantando comiciaro; e poi 
Al petto del Grifon seco menarmi, 
Ove Beatrice volta stava a noi. 


Nel trentadiuesimo canto Dante pro- 
cede con Stazio alla destra del sacro 
carro, e un angelico canto regola i 
passi della processione: 





“Temprava i passi unangelica nota. 
ke 


Il trentatreesimo canto é I’ultimo 
del Purgatorio. Dante vorrebbe anco- 
ra cantare ina lo ritiene “il fren dek 
larte” poiché egli non pud oltrepas- 
sare il numero assegnato ad ogni can- 

Le setee ninfe intorno al carro — 
figuranti le sette virttih — cantano il 
csalmo in cui si piange fa distruzione 
di Gerusalemme e del suo tempio per 
opera dei Caldei ed in cui si alterna 
una dolce e lagrimosa melodia: 


“Deus, venerunt gentes,” alternando 
Or tre or quattro dolce salmodia, 
Le donne incominciaro, e lagriman- 

do; 

E Beatrice sospirosa e pia 
Quelle ascoltava si fatta, che poco 
Pit alla croce si cambid Maria. 


Dante é ora 


Puro! e disposto a salire alle stelle 
con le quali parole si chiude la can- 
tica del Purgatorio. 





Ci troviamo ora in Paradiso nella 
flammeggiante ora del mezzodi, L’en- 
trata all’inferno era accaduta nella cu- 
pa e melanconica ora della sera; quel- 
la al Purgatorio nell’ora dell’alba in 
cui si sente meglio la -speranza. Al 
Paradiso il poeta giunge nel fulgore 
del sole meridiano. Le sfere celesti 
producono col loro movimento rota- 
torio un armonico concento di che si 
diletta la stessa divinita: 


Con Varmonia che temper, e discernt. 


Il poeta non sa indovinare la ca- 
gione della dolce armonia ch’egli ode 
e di quel grandissimo aumento di 
luce: 


La novita del suono e il grande lume 
Di lor cagion m’accesero un disio 
Mai non sentito da cozrantoi acume. 


Beatrice, che gli legge nel cuore, 
gli dice che non é pid in terra ma, 
veloce pit del lampo, é salito in cielo. 


OK ok 


Nel terzo canto del Paradiso, nella 
sfera della luna, Piccarda Donati, suo- 
ra dal cuor semplice la cui anima é 
cola con quella della grande impera- 
trice Costanza, dopo aver pariato a 
Dante canta l’Ave Maria: 


Cosi parlammi, e poi comincid: “Ave 
Maria” cantando; e cantando vanio 
Come per acqua cupa cosa grave. 


Nel settimo canto l’anima dell‘impe- 
ratore Giustiniano, alla fine del suo 
discorso rivolto a Dante, intuona un 
canto al Dio degli eserciti. L’inno é 
in latino, il linguaggio della chiesa e 
dei beati, con mescolanza perd di voci 
ebraiche; e in tal modo il cantiico é 
nelle due lingue della chiesa, dell’an- 
tica o giudaica o della cristiana. 


OK OK 


Dante e Beatrice si trovano nella 
sfera di Venere. Rapidi come il lampo 
i beati di quella sfera vengono verso 
i celesti viaggiatori cantando l’Osan- 
nas 


B dentro a quet che pit innanzi ap- 
pariro 
Sonava “Osanna” si, che unque poi 
Di riudir non fui senza disio.  ~ 





Nel dodicesimo canto Dante é nella 
sfera, del sole, tra filosofi e teologhi, 
ascoltando un lungo e dotto ragiona- 
mento di San Tomaso d’Aquino, l’a- 
nima del quale faceva parte di una 
corona di dodici beati. Non appena il 
Santo ha terminato di parlare la co- 
rona dei dodici beati ricomincia a ro- 
tare, Ad essa si aggiunge subito u- 
n’altra corona di vivi splendori, ta 
quale gira cantando intorno alla pri- 
ma. Come appaiono due arcobaleni pa- 
ralleli e con colori, cosi quelle due 
ghirlande di sempiterne rose si volgo- 
no con tripudio e festa intorno a Bea- 
trice, intonando dolcissimo canto: 


Si tosto come l'ultima parola 
La benedetta fiamma per dir é 
Al rotar comincié la santa mola; 

E nel suo giro tutta non si 2 














Prima chWunaltra ai cere 2 
chiuse, 

E moto a moto, u7iT0 @ canta 
colse ; 


Canto che tanto vince nostre 
Nostre sirene in quelle dole 
Quanto primo splendor quel ch ei r:- 

fuse. 






Paes: 





Nel cielo sesto o di Giove si 
no le anime dei principi sag 
sti. Con le ali aperte si most 
ta la bella immagine dell’aquila 
blema del potere imperlaie — i 
son conserte tante anime, liete n 
ce godimento della visione di 
Ciascuna di quelle anime s 
rubino che rifletta 1 ragg 
L’immagine comincia a pa 
solo| suono esce di molti a 
un sol calore si fa sentrre 
brage. 

L’aquila intuona un canto il 
gnificato é oscuro al poeta, e 
in risposta alla sua domanda 
me egli non intende le parole 
canto, cosi i mortali non ceo 
no la divina giustizia: L’aq 

Roteando cantava e dicea: ~ : 

Son le mie note a te, che mom le 
intendt 

Tial é il giudizio eterno a voi mor- 
tali.” 








Come l’aquila tacque nel 7 
rostro, tutte quelle vivaci luci 
lucendo cominciano canti di 
dolcezza e soavita non si 
mere nel linguaggio umano: 









. tutte quelle vive lect | 
Vie pit lucendo, cominctar 
Da mia memoria labili e ¢ 


Finito il canto dei beati tum 
riprende il discorso, e le luci 
no e di Rifeo accompagnano aa 
do col loro scintillare il suo par! 
come il buon citarista accorda il s 
no del suo strumento alla voc 
buon cantore, per il quale acco 
mento di suono il canto acquista 
giore soavita: 

E\ come a buon cantor buon 
Fa seguitar lo guizzo della corde 
In che pit dt piracer lo canto ac 

quista; 

Si, mentre che parld, si mi ricorda 
Chlio vidi le due luci benedette. 
Pur come batter docchio si com- 

corda 

Con le parole muover le fiammettz. 





mas- 


Ctiariste2 


Il ventitreesimo canto descrive il iz- 
lo ottavo o stellato, quello degli spi- 
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riti trionfanti ove i celesti viaggiatori 
contemplano l’apoteosi di Cristo e di 
Maria. L’arcangelo Gabriele, nunzio 
dell’incarnazione e del verbo, si aggi- 
ra velocissimo intorno alla stella che 

ra Maria dando l’aspetto d’una coro- 
na luminosa, e intuona un celeste can- 
2ato al quale qualunque me- 
estre ao tuono che 











Per entro il 


cielo scese una facella 
cerchio a guisa di corona, 
a, € girosst intorno ad eila. 
te melo dia pitt dolce suona 
2 pin a sé lanima tira 
ait che squarciata tuona, 
‘perata al suonar di quella lira 
| quale il ciel pit chiaro s’inzaf- 


ira. 






















e le candide famme degli spi- 
i cantano le lodi di Maria: 


di-quei candori in su si stese 
sua fiamma si che Valto af- 


4) 

avean a Maria mi fu palese. 

aser li nel mito cospetto 
Eels 


deli” cantando si dolce 
i da me non si parti il di- 










yentiquattresimo canto Dante 
la carola degli spirit? 
intorno a Beatrice in- 
sublimemente inef- 





nt 


unm car 





yrno a Beatrice 
+ un canto tanto divo 
z mia fantasia non mi ridice. 









canto San Pietro fa tre 
. la prima sull’essenza 
seconda in che senso la 
come sostanza e come 
terza onde viene la fe- 
a acquisto il credente. 
€ a queste domande, ed 





i 


alla fine delle sue risposte il santo si 
dichiara soddisfatto, e un coro di spi- 
riti intuona il Te Deum Laudamus, il 
canto di ringraziamento al Signore: 


Finito questo Valta corte santa 
Risuond per le spere un “Dio lau- 
damo” 
Nella melode che lassi si canta. 


Nel ventiseiesimo canto Dante, i} 
quale ha perduto la vista, dichiara a 
san Giovanni Evangelista che solo ac- 
cetterebbe di riaverla se questo fosse 
lespresso desiderio di Beatrice, poiché 
egli desidera soltanto cio che é voluto 
in Paradiso in um supremo spirito di 
carita. Tosto che Dante ha terminato 
di professare la sua carita tutti i ce- 
lesti, e Beatrice insieme con loro, lo- 
dano Iddio del buon esito subito dal 
poeta intorno alle tre virtt. teologali. 
Tutti cantano: “Santo, santo, santo é 
il Signore degli eserciti! Tutta la ter- 
ra é piena di sua gloria!” il canto, 
cioé dei Serafini: 


Si come io tacqui, un dolcissimo canto 
Risono per lo cielo; e la mia donna 
Dicea con gli altri; “Santo, santo, 


santo!” 


kK Ox 

Nel ventisettesimo canto tutte le ce- 
lesti coorti del Paradiso intuonano un 
inno di grazia. Il poeta é€ inebriato 
dalla dolcezza di quel canto. I] tripu- 
dio di quello splendore gli pare un 
riso dell’universo; onde la sua ebbrez- 
za € doppia, entrando per l’udito col 
canto e per la vista collo sfavillare 
dei beati: 


C6 ch’io vedeva mi sembrava un riso 
Delluniverso; per che la mia eb- 
brezz 
Entrava per Vudire e per lo viso. 
ca hte 
Qui terminano i canti. Da quel pun- 


to al supremo momento in cui la vi- 
sione di Dio € connessa al Poeta, il 
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trionfo é della luce pitt che del suono. 
Ma nei gironi del Purgatorio come 
nei cieli del Paradiso il canto delle 
anime e degli angeli pit volte delizia 
il Poeta. 

xk 


L’immagine di Dante che molti han- 
no € quella di una cupa e austera per- 
sona, severa ed acerba. Cid é forse 
perché la maggioranza di coloro che 
si accingono a leggere la Commedia 
Divina non vanno pit in 1a dell’In- 
ferno, od anche forse perché lo spet- 
tacolo della tetraggine, della malva- 
gita e della depravita ha, singolarmen- 
te, pil interesse per morti che quello 
della luce, della gioia e della virtt. 
Ma Dante fu cosi completo che egli 
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non é affatto inferiore a sé stesso nel 


Purgatorio e nel Paradiso come poe- 
ta € come uomo che nell’Inferno, ¢ 
come creatura di Dio vi é infinitamen- 
te superiore. Cola, tra i peccatori pen- 
titi che aspirano alla gloria del Pa- 
radiso e tra i beati che quella gloria 
hanno conquistato, l’infinita bellezza 
spirituale dell’universo di Dio appare 
trionfante. Di questa bellezza la mu- 
sica melodica e il canto sono parti in- 
tegranti. Lo spirito esultante del poe- 
ta é inebriato da quel che vede e da 
quel che sente: 


Cid ch’io vedeva mi sembrava un, riso 

Dell'universo, perché la mia eb- 
bresza 

Entrava per Vudire e per lo viso. 


IL NATALE DEL CONSIGLIERE 


Novella 


di Grazia Deledda 


Ie Piroscafo partiva alle cinque, ma 
fin dalle quattro e mezza era affol- 
lato di viaggiatori di terza classe, — 
paesani con la bisaccia in mano, sol- 
dati in licenza, condannati che avevan 
finito la loro pena o venivano trasfe- 
riti alle colonie penali dell’isola, cara- 
binieri che li accompagnavano. Pitt 
tardi arrivarono i viaggiatori di secon- 
da classe, piccoli borghesi, commessi, 
qualche studente; e infine sali, accom- 
pagnato da facchini carichi di valigie 
di cuoio giallo e di scatole e cappel- 
liere, un piccolo signore in soprabito 
con pelliccia. Era grasso, col viso 
pallido sbarbato, una mano coperta dal 
guanto grigio l’altra di massicci anelli 
d’oro. 

Un vecchio negoziante di buoi, che 
viaggiava in terza classe e con la bi- 
saccia, lo riconobbe e lo indicé ai suoi 
compagni che tosto salutarono con 
deferenza, ma anche con un certo ri- 
spettoso terrore. Il vecchio negozian- 
te si avicino per rivolgergli la parola, 
ma indietreggiO respinto dai facchini, 
e attese un momento pitt opportuno. 

Il viaggiatore, infatti, deposte le va- 
ligie in una cabina di prima classe, 
tornd sopra coperta, e s’appoggid al 
parapetto del piroscafo per guardare 
il paesaggio. Il tempo, sebbene fosse 
agli ultimi dell’anno, era bello e asciut- 
to, i] mare calmo, grigio verso il por- 
to, turchino all’orizzonte, sotto il cielo 
violetto del crepuscolo. 

Nellaria Jimpida e fredda vibravano 
i rumori del porto e della citta an- 
cora violacea al riflesso dell’occiden- 
te; s’udiva una fisarmonica, come nelle 
belle sere d’autunno, la luna saliva 
grande e rossa_ sopra la torre nera 
del molo e gia l’acqua intorno ne ri- 
fletteva lo splendore. 

Il viaggiatore guardava la terra e il 
mare, e il suo viso pallido e po’ ca- 
scante e i suoi occhi azzurrognoli e 
freddi, a flor di pelle, non esprim'evano 
né ammirazione né tristezza; solo le 
jabbra grigiastre avevano di tanto in 
tanto come un segno di disgusto. 

Ed ecco il vecchio negoziante di 
buoi, che dal suo angolo non ha la- 
sciato per un istante di fissare coi 
suoi vivi occhietti neri |’importante 
personaggio, crede giunto il momen- 
to opportuno per avvicinarsi. Se il 


piroscafo parte e il viaggiatore rientra 
nella sua prima classe o va nella ‘ter- 
razza riserbata a questa, non c’é piu 
inodo di riverirlo. Il vecchietto dun- 
que si fa coraggio e si avanza lungo 
il parapetto umido, fregando la ma- 
no sulle brache di tela, per pulirla be- 
ne prima di porgerla al viaggiatore. 

— Scusi, don Salvator Angelo 
Carta, se mi permette la saluto. io 
BONO cic 

— Ziu Predu Camboni! E come va? 
In viaggio? 

— In viaggio sempre, don Salva- 
tora! E come fare, se no? Non ab- 
biamo lo stipendio di duemila scudi 
come lo ha vosté. E’ vero che non 
abbiamo neanche il suo talento! 

— Da dove venite? 


L vecchietto tornava da Roma e an- 

dava al suo paese, che era poco 
distante da quello di don Salvator 
Angelo. 

— Son tre anni che non la vedevo, 
don Salvatora! E che vosté non viene 
tutti gli anni, in Sardegna? Ha ra- 
gione: ha altro a cui pensare. E a- 
desso va a passare le feste in fami- 
gliar Chi sa come saranno contenti 
i suoi nipoti: essi non parlano che di 
lei. 

— I miei nipoti? Son tutti scavez- 
zacolli e aspettano la mia morte! —. 
disse con ruvidezza don Salvator An- 
-gelo, e i] vecchietto invece di prote- 
stare si mise a ridere. 

— Ricorda, don Salvatora, quando 
io venivo al suo paese per comprova- 
vare le giovenche della sua nonna? 
Lei era uno studentello, allora, una 
anima allegra, con certi cappellini coi 
nastri come quelli delle donne. Quel- 


lo li. — come diceva donna Marian 
tonia sua nonna, Dio l’abbia in gto- 
ria, — quello lj é un passerotto che 


si becchera tutti i fichi acerbi. E si 
lamentava con me, Dio l’abbia in glo- 
ria, perché vosté non lasciava in pace 
né vicine né serve. Saltava i muri co- 
me un diavolo. Ricorda quella bella 
servetta bruna, alta, che sembrava u- 
na palma? Si chiamava Grassiarosa, 
e vosté le correva appresso come am- 
maliato. Ma donna Mariantonia si 
sbagliava, sebbene fosse savia come 
un’abbadessa, Dio labbia in gloria. 








Gli altri nipoti, si, hanno mangiato i 
fichi acerbi; e lei... lei & diventato 
lonore del paese! 

— Eh, figuriamoci! 

Un rispettoso stupore allungd il vi- 
so legnoso e bruciato del vecchio no- 
made. 

— Le par poco? Consigliere di Cor- 
te d’Appello? 

— Ci sono posti pit alti. 

— E se ci sono lei li raggiungera. 
Se ci fosse ancora il viceré lei lo fa- 
rebbero .. . 

Don Salvatore Angelo sorrise, lu- 
singato suo malgrado, e domando no- 
tizie del paese e dei conoscenti, 

I tempi eran tristi, le annate catti- 
ve; tutti avevano qualche guaio, e la 
gente se ne andava in America e in 
altri paesi, come gli Ebrei al tempo 
di Mosé. E molti moriyano laggit, 
e molti sparivano e non si sapeva piu 
nulla di loro, come ingoiati dal mare: 
fra i morti c’era anche un antico ser- 
vo della nonna di don Salvator An- 
gelo, un certo Bambineddu, chiamato 
cosj perché uomo semplice. Bambi- 
neddu aveva appunto sposato la bella 
Grassiarosa, la “palma” che un tem- 
po piaceva al suo nobile padroncino. 

— E che ne é avvenuto di lei? 

— Lei? E’ rimasta vedova, con sei 
© sette figli tutti piccoli com'e le dita 
della mano. Ultimamente I’ho vista 
in un casotto della ferrovia, con la 
banderuola in mano. Si, in un casot- 
to, prima di arrivare alla stazione di 
Bonifai, dove, credo, c’é casellante un 
suo fratello, anche lui vedovo pieno 
di figli Aveva la faccia della fame. 

Rumori di catene e l’urlo delle si- 
rene riempivano intorno l’aria di ter- 
rore; il piroscafo partiva sussultando 
come un mostro marino che sveglia- 
tosi di soprassalto si affrettasse a 
tornare in alto mare. 

In breve la terra fu lontana, fra i 
vapori della sera, ma la luna seguiva 
i naviganti e illuminava la loro via 
sull’infinito deserto del mare. Un 
pallore cadaverico rendeva ancor pitt 
triste il viso di don Salvator Angelo: 
turbamento per l’allontanarsi del con- 
tinente, o ricordo della giovine “pal- 
ma” e rimorso di averla amata e di- 
menticata? 

Ziu  Predu Camboni lo guardava 
quasi con malizia; ma quando don 
Salvator Angelo si mosse barcollando 
per ritirarsi e disse a denti stretti: 

— lo soffro sempre, anche se il 
mare é calmo... — il vecchietto lo 
accompagn6é fino all’ingresso dorato 
della prima classe e s’avvide che I’af- 
fanno occulto contro cui lottava il 
Consigliere era il pit terribile dei ma- 
lanni che talvolta l’'uomo si procura 
da sé: il mal di mare. 

— Perché partire, quando si soffre? 
— si domando ziu Predu Camboni, e 
tornod alle sue regioni di terza, ove i 
soldati cantavano, e i condannati son- 
necchiavano legati come schiavi. 

* Ok Ok 


— Perché partire, quando si sof- 
fre? — si domanda don Salvatore An- 
gelo, sdraiato immobile sulla sua cuc- 
cetta bianca. E sente un’angoscia 
profonda, e gli sembra di essere sul 
dorso di una bestia indomita che corre 
atraverso un immenso deserto perico- 
loso. Se si muove é€ perduto: e sta 
fermo il pit che é possibile e pensa 
al giorno in cui non si movera pit! 

Prova un terrore come per I’ap- 
prossimarsi della morte: i ricordi piu 
tristi e i pit lieti, i fantasmi pit odia- 
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ti e i pi cari lo circondano: la cabina 
gli sembra una tomba ove egli na 
deposto ogni vanita e ogni ambi- 
zione. 

— Perché partire, quando si soffre? 
— si domanda don Salvator Angclo, 
mentre il vento che soffia nella notte 
limpida batte al finestrino come un 
uccello notturno, e fischia, geme, vuol 
‘entrare e riposarsi. — Sempre cos}: 
andare per soffrire. Soffrire per gli 
altri, per la nonna rimbambita, per 
parenti inutili, per nipoti discoli, per 
marmocchi indisciplinati: sempre cosi, 
camminare, andare avanti per gli altri. 
Ah, viceré?... Si, da ragazzetto, pri- 
ma di portar il cappellino coi nastri, 
prima di saltar i muri (ah, Grassia- 
rosa la “palma” come eri flessuosa e 
dolce!) sognavo di diventar viceré¢, o 
meagari re, per il gusto di poter andar 
it giro, entrare travestito nelle case 
dei poveretti e lasciar denari e perie... 
Ero un bel campione di ragazzo r- 
mantico. Anche allora pensavo agli 
altri; eppure passo per un bel cam- 
pione di egoista e i miei cari nipoti 
dicono che non prendo moglie perché 
son sicuro che essa mi scapperebbe di 
casa 


SUOI nipoti? Son sei anche loro, 

come i marmocchi di Grassiarosa. 
Grassiarosa € in un casotto prima del- 
la stazione di Bonifai: egli sara quasi 
arrivato, quando apparira la sua ban- 
derttola .... 

L’idea dell’arrivo lo riempie di gioia 
come un fanciullo. Arrivare, scende- 
re da quel letto di torture, rivivere! 
Gli par di vedere il golfo selvaggio 
e pittoresco, coi monti, le isole, le 
roccie coperte dai veli della notte ma 
come rischiarate da un riflesso lon- 
tano; gli sembra di sentire l’odore del- 
Visola, odore di brughiera, ed é tale 
la sua gioia che crede di esser ritor- 
nato giovane, di aver i sensi ancora 
accesi dal ricordo di Grassiarosa alta 
e agile come una palma... II treno 
corre attraverso le roccie e le bru- 
ghiere; ecco il cielo profondo dell’iso- 
la, gli orizzonti della lontana giovi- 
inezza... ecco la pianura desolata 
‘di Bonifai, con la collinetta grigia in 
fondo e il villaggio nero sulla collina 
grigia; con le greggie vaganti, le pie- 
tre, i fiumicelli paludosi: ecco una 
muriccia a secco, bigia e verdastra co- 
me un gran serpente addormentato 
nel pallido crepuscolo d’inverno: 1 
monti lontani son coperti di nebbia 
violetta, un Jumino brilla nel casotto 
prima della stazione; una donna lacera 
e smunta sta immobile davanti al can- 
cello, con la banderuola in mano, e 
una turba di bimbi famelici e sporchi 
formicola intorno. E tutta l’angoscia 
del mal di mare riprende l’anima e il 
corpo di don Salvator Angelo Carta. 


*x* 9 


ASSATO il treno, la donna della 

banderuola rientro nel casotto e ac- 
cese il fuoco nel grande camino, uni- 
co lusso della stanza umida e triste 
che serviva di rifugio al “casellante” 
e alla sua doppia famiglia. E tosto, 
come farfalle attirate dal lume, 1 
bimbi e i ragazzetti che fino a quel 
momento avevano sfidato impav-di il 
freddo dello spiazzo e delle macchie 
intorno a casotto, si raccolsero attor- 
ne alla vedova ancora curva sul fo- 
colare. Quanti erano? Tanti quanti i 
pulcini attorno alla chioccia: due, i 
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piu piccini, si aggrapparono ai fianchi 
della donna; due, pit’ grandetti, che 
si rincorrevano ridendo, si gettarono 
alle sue spalle, un altro, per sfuggire 
alla persecuzione di una donnina in 
cuffia rossa, i cui grandi occhi neri, 
in un visetto livido, sfavillavano di 
sdegno selvaggio, si cacciO fra la pie- 
tra del focolare e le gambe della ve- 
dova; e tutti assieme formarono un 
gruppo che per il color dei volti e dei 
vestiti sembrava di bronzo. 


L’ombra_ delle teste scarmigliate 
danzava sulle pareti e sul soffitto, al 
rosso chiaror della fiamma; e la don- 
na, un po’ tenera, un po’ selvaggia, 
cercava di liberarsi dail’aggroviglia- 
mento, spingendo gli uni, stringendo 
gli altri e pronunziando buone e male 
parole. 


— Adesso basta; levati di li, Bellia, 
se no ti bastono; Grassieda, anima 
mia, non strapparmi la camic.a; é ab- 
bastanza rotta; e tu, Antonié, demo- 
nio, smettila; quando viene tuo padre 
mi sente; io sono stanca delle tue cat- 
tiverie. Sei in eta di aiutarmi e in- 
vece mi tormenti. Sto fresca io, con 
voi, fresca come un fiore sotto la 
brina! 


Antonietta, quella della cuffia rossa, 
impreco sotto voce, poi ando a.met- 
tersi all’angolo della porta, come in 
agguato; e la zia continuo la sua pre- 
dica, attaciando il paiolino al gancio 
del fosoare, cosa che finamente con- 
vinse i bimbi a star quieti. Alcuni 
di essi si disposero in semicerchio at- 
torno al focolare, altri aiutarono la 
donna a staccare da un canestro i 
lunghi maccheroni neri che ella aveva 
preparato fino dalla mattina. Era la 
vigilia di Natale; e anche per il piu 
povero dei poveri, anche nella solitu- 
dine pit’ desolata, questa una buona 
occasione per dimenticare la propria 
miseria. _Bollisci, dunque, paiolino, 
friggi, dunque, tegamino,- col sugo 
fatto d’olio e di farina! ... C’é an- 
che un giorno per il povero, dice il 
proverbio sardo. Del resto Grassia- 
rosa, nonostante le sue lamentele, 
non era triste; non lo era mai stata; 
perché avrebbe dovuto cominciare a- 
desso? Come tutti quei bimbi che le 
si raccoglievano attorno, senza darle 
troppo da fare, e piangevano e ride- 
vano per ogni piccola cosa, ella non 
si curava della sua sorte, e non pen- 
sava all’avvenire, e se pensava al pas- 
sato era per trarne conforto. 


— Le notti come questa! Se ne 
facevano feste, dai miei padroni! In- 
teri porchetti venivano arrostiti: e i 
miei padroni cantavano tutta la notte. 
Che allegria, Santa Maria bella! Ma 
anche loro, adesso, hanno finito di 
gozzovigliare, e i porchetti li lasciano 
a chi li ha. Solo uno, dei miei pa- 
droni, € ancora ricco; io penso sia 
pit ricco di ziu Predu Camboni, il 
negoziante che veniva a comprar le 
vacche. Sembrava il pit allegro, quel 
padroncino, ed é diventato il pid se- 
rio; ma anche lui chi sa se é conten- 
to! Mi pare di averlo veduto nel tre- 
no stasera: aveva il viso pallido e 
gonfio come un formaggello fresco... 

I bimbi scoppiarono a ridere; ma 
ella parlava sul serio, raccontando piu 
per sé che per altro. 

— Che c’é da ridere? E che i ricchi 
non possono essere pallidi? 

— Il capo-stazione € rosso come 
una mela — disse Bellia, con accento 
che non ammetteva replica. 


In breve i maccheroni furono cotti 
e conditi; aggruppati intorno alla don- 
na i bimbi guardavano la conculina 
come un tesoro inestimabile, e solo 
Videa di dover attendere il rispettivo 
padre e zio turbava la loro gioia fa- 
melica. 

Dateci almeno il tegame dove c’era 
il sugo, — implord Antoneddu, l’omi- 
no rossiccio dai grandi occhi verda- 
stri. — Vedrete lo leccherd che non 
ci sara bisogno di lavarlo... 

— Nel tegame tengo la porzione di 
Battista. S’egli tarda a rientrare, e 
se é andato.al villaggio e quindi alla 
bettola, tarda certo, noi mangeremo. 

Allora i ragazzetti si affacciarono 
alla porta, si spinsero fino alla mu- 
riccia per spiare se il casellante tor- 
nava. La luna sorgeva dai monti di 
Nuoro, gialla come una fiamma, sali- 
va dall’una all’altra delle lunghe nu- 
vole nere che macchiavano il cielo 
pallido della sera; i binari scintilla- 
vano, lungo la strada, come fii d’ac- 
qua, e le macchie’e le roccie, nel chia- 
rore incerto, sembravano bestie ad- 
dormentate. 


I bimbi erano- superstiziosi, ma an- 
che coraggiosi; aspettavano sempre di 
veder passar di corsa cavalli e cani 
leggendari, 0 il demonio travestito da 
Pastore, con una kedda (branco) di 
anime dannate convertite in cinghiali, 
o di veder una dama bianca seduta su 
un’altura a filar la luna, Anto- 
neddu viveva in attesa del pas- 
saggio della Madonna travestita da 
vecchierella mendicante, Grassiedda, la 
biondina balbuziente, guardava se ve- 
deva il cielo aprirsi e, attraverso le 
luminose porte dischiuse, fiammeggia- 
re il mondo della verita: e Antonietta 
pensava con terrore, ma anche con un 
certo piacere, a Lusbé, il capo dei de- 
moni, e Belliia, il fanfarone della com- 
pagnia, affermava di aver gid veduto 
un gigante, una cometa, lo stesso An- 
ticristo seduto su un asino nero. 


; FU lui quindi, quella seta, ad avan- 


zarsi fino al cancello della strada 
ferrata e a tornar indietro dicendo che 
lungo il binario veniva su un signore 
nero con una criniera al collo e una 
scatola in mano... 

— Che sia il diavolo vestito da si- 
gnore?... 

Fratelli e cugini cominciarono a 
sbeffeggiarlo, ma tacquero allibiti e 
alcuni scapparono dentro il casotto 
quando la misteriosa figura apparve 
dietro il cancello e s’avanzo attraver- 
so lo spiazzo. 

— Zia, zia, mamma, mamma, un 
uomo nero nero nero... 

La donna corse alla porta e al chia- 
rore del fanale riconobbe il signore 
veduto nel treno, — don Salvator An- 
gelo pallido e grasso. Che veniva a 
fare? Puerilmente ella pensd: ha sa- 
puto che son vedova e viene a cercar- 
mi... come una volta!-— E ricor- 
dandosi che era quasi vecchia, adesso, 
smunta e lacera, le venne da ridere. 

— Vede come sono! — mormord, 
incrociando le braccia sul seno, come 
per nascondere il suo corsettino lace- 
ro: ma egli si mise un dito sulle lab- 
bra, ed ella a sua volta, accorgendosi 
che Antonietta si avvicinava, non ac- 
cenno oltre a riconoscere il signore 
misterioso. 

Ed egli audo difilato al focolare, 
sedette, depose accanto a sé la sca- 
tola gialla. 





— Ebbene, che nuove? Contami. 

Ella comincio a raccontare, e a mo- 
menti piangeva, a momenti rideva, con 
quel suo riso spensierato e lieto che 
fioriva ancora sul suo volto come fio- 
riscono le rose sule rovine: ma piu 
che al racconto, l’uomo badava ai bim- 
bi curiosi e ansiosi che si.erano di 
nuovo aggruppati attorno a lei, e os- 
sieme, pensava: 


— Se la sposavo, tutti questi mo- 
nelli sarebbero stati miei: — e gli 
sembrava di vedere una bella sala da 
pranzo degnamente  borghese, con 
Valbero di Natale sul tavolo, e tutti 
quei bimbi vestiti di merletto e di vel- 
luto, e quella bella biondina con gli 
occhioni di gatto ritta tentennante su 
una-sedia, a recitare una poesia d’oc- 
casione. 

No; era meglio cosi: era pit pitto- 
resco, pitt romantico e anche pitt co- 
modo. E a un tratto il signore nero 
si tolse il guanto e tese un dito verso 
un visetto scuro pieno di fossette en- 
tro le quali, pareva scintillasse una 
gran gioia maliziosa. 

— Tu, birbante, come ti chiami? 

— Murru Giovanni Maria, 0 anche 
Bellia. 

— Vai a scuola? 

— Sissignora. 

— A Bonifai? 

— Sissignora. 

— Anche quando piove o nevica? 

— A me non me ne importa! — dis- 
se Bellia con accento spavaldo. Spinto 
dalla mano della donna si era piantato 
davanti allo straniero, mentre i fra- 
telli e i cugini lo guardavano e si guar- 
davano fra loro frenando a stento il 
riso: riso d’invidia, si sa. Ma ecco che 
VYuomlo nero si volse a tutta la compa- 
gnia. 

— Avete cenato? 

Per tutta risposta alcuni si misero a 
sbadigliare. 

— Per caso, mangereste volentieri 
qualche cosa, intanto che si aspetta 
questo vero Battista? Murru Giovanni 
Maria, aiutami ad aprire questa scato- 
la. Piano, piano! E’ quanto si trova 
alla stazione di Bonifai, che non é la 
stazione di Londra. Oh, € meglio met- 
terci qui sul tavolo. 

— Ma che fa? Ma che disturbo s’é 
preso! Ma si sporca! — gridava la 
donna, correndo qua e la confuca. 

— Calma! Ecco fatto... . 


Come mosche attorno al vaso del 
miele, le teste dei bimbi incorcnavano 
Yorlo del tavolo: e su di questo, co- 
me avviene nelle favole al tocco della 
bacchetta magica, apparivano tante 
buone cose. Anche pere, si, anche 
uva, si, — in quel tempo! — anche 
una bottiglia gialla col collo d’oro! 

— A me piace il vino rosso, — 
proclamo Bellia, e la donna lo sgri- 
do — sfacciato, sfacciato! — ma l’uo- 
mo nero disse: — tu hai ragione! 


Lenta e solenne comincio la distri- 
buzione, e perché- non avvenissero in- 
giustizie, la compagnia fu messa in fila 
in ordine di anzianita; ma quando 
tutti ebbero la loro porzione e ‘1 per- 
messo di sbandarsi, fu un fuggi fugsi 
generale, e molti se ne andarono fuori 
per esser pit liberi nei commenti e 
negli scambi. 

Solo Antonietta conservava la sua 
calma taciturna e osservatrice: ap- 
poggiata all’angolo dietro la porta, 
con un piede sull’altro, la cuffia rossa 
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nella penombra, ella guardava lo sco- 
nosciuto e pensava a Lusbé. Si, Gest 
Cristo e San Francesco si travestono 
da poverelli, per girare il mondo; so- 
lo Lusbé indosa ricchi abiti e si mette 
gli anelli e le catene d’oro... 

Ma la voce calma e l’accento ancora 
paesano del signore misterioso la ri- 
chiamavano alla realta. 


Possiamo prendere un boccone an- 
che noi, GrassiarO! La notte scorsa 
non ho chiuso occhio. Oggi ho sem- 
pre dormito in treno, e non ho man- 
giato.... Mettiti li a sedere: ecco, 
prendi un-po’ di questo pasticcio . . 
Contami dunque com’é l’affare della 
rivendita di cui parlavi poco fa!... 

Ella si schermiva vergognosa e com- 
mossa; ma fini col prendere il pastic- 
cio e ricomincid il suo racconto. Si, 
prima di partire per l’America suo 
marito aveva messo su una rivendita 
di generi alimentari: le cose andavan 
bene, ma il capitale non era suo, ed 
egli appunto era partito con la spe- 
ranza di guadagnarselo. Invece il ven- 
to della morte aveva spazzato via lui 
e la sua piccola fortuna. Ella si asciu- 
go gli occhi con le dita unte del pa- 
sticcio. 

— Coraggio, Grassiaro! Gente buo- 
na ce n’é ancora nel mondo: puo dar- 
si che si trovi il piccolo capitale per 
rimetter su la rivendita. Ma tu sel 
brava a vendere? Se sei brava a ven- 
dere e a-ricomprare, il resto é subit9 
fatto. 


Ella lo guardo, con gli occhi grandi 
spalancati; poi scoppiO a piangere, ma 
tacque subito e si fece il segno della 
croce. Giusto in quel momento dal 
villaggio sulla collina scendeva un 
tremito sonoro di campane, lontano, 
dolce, simile a un tintinnio di greggie 
pascolanti. Era il primo tocco della 
Messa. 

— Se é Lusbé scappa! — pensd 
Antonietta, vedendo la zia farsi il se- 
gno della croce; e se lo fece anche lei, 
e tutti la imitarono. 

Ma l’uomo nero, invece di scappare 
prese la bottiglia e¢ cominciO a ra- 
schiare con l’unghia la carta dorata. 

— Grassiard, coraggio! Sai il pro- 
verbio sardo: c’é anche un giorno per 
if povero. Dunque, cosa metteremo in 
questa rivendita? Eppoi aiutami a stu- 
rare questa bottiglia e porta dei bic- 
chieri. 

Ella aveva un bicchiere so‘'o, ma 
grande: e dapprima il bel vino dorato 
di Solarussa fu dato da assaggiare ai 
bambini. 

— Piano, piano, oh! E’ vernaccia, 
sapete; fa diventar matti. Ah, tu, 
Bellia! E tu dicevi che ti piace solo 
il vino rosso! Mi pare ti piaccia anche 
quello bianco. E adesso a noi. 

La donna lavo e asciugo il bicchiere 
e lo rimise davanti al signore nero; e 
la sua mano tremava, ma la sua bocca 
sfiorita sorrideva di nuovo. 

— Sempre lei! dise sottovoce, e in 
alto soggiunse: —- ma perché tutto 
questo? 

Perché? non lo sapeva neppure lui. 
Solo ricord6 che i suoi nipoti diceva- 
no che egli si prendeva tutti i gusti, e 
rispose: 

— Cosi, perché mi fa piacere! Bevi! 

Ella respinse, una, due volte, il bel 
vino dorato; ma infine fu costretta ad 
accettarlo. Ed entrambi  bevettero 
dallo stesso bicchiere come un tempo. 
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deliciously , 
tefreshing toof 














Sapete voi che 


PEFFERVESCENTE 


1 led 


é il perfetto effervescente che 
da immediato sollievo dai di- 
sturbi di stomaco? 


Sapete voi che 


é buono per VOI e per 
TUTTA LA FAMIGLIA? 


Sapete voi che € da anni usato 
in Ospedali, Monasteri, Clubs, 
ecc.? 


Sapete che ha ottenuto le Pit 
Grandi Onorificenze alle mag- 
giori esposiz‘oni in Italia, Fran- 
cia, Inghilterra e Belgio? 





Sapete voi che 


se andate soggetto ad Indige- 
stione, Costipazione, Stitichezza, 
Continuata Acidita, Gas, Sonno- 
lenza, Continui Dolori di Testa, 
ecc., uso dell’Effervescente 


ITALINA 


vi da meravigliosi risultati? 


GRATIS—Mandateci il vostro 
nome ed indirizzo ben chiaro e 
riceverete una bottiglia di ITA- 
LINA GRATIS. 


© 


FLORET PRODUCTS CO. 


338 Canal St. Dept A 
New York, N. Y. 
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STANDARD ITALIAN BOOKS 


In this section we publish every month a list of the most important and 
most interesting books published in Italy. ATLANTICA offers these books 
at a saving on the regular list price and in addition there is another discount 


of 15 per cent. 


Accompany your order with check or money order and address to 
ATLANTICA BOOK SERVICE, 33 West 70th Street, New York City. 
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Art @ Music 


Morelli, L. — “La Casa che Vorrei 
Avere”, 1 volume, 16mo., 620 pages, 
flexible cloth, Milano — Hoepli $3.20 


In this splendidly illustrated  vol- 
ume Signora Morelli gives her opin- 
tons and suggestions—and ideas as to 
how to carry them out—on how to beau- 
tify our homes. Whether it be a new 
house or an old one, she has always 
advice to give for the arrangement of 
every room and every single corner of 
the house. She has, like most [talians, 
the gift of combining the new and the 
old in harmonizing unity. The numerous 
and well-reproduced illustrations carry 
out to the fullest extent all the sugges- 
tions and advice so charmingly offered 
in the book. 


Ricci, E. — “Mille Santi nell’Arte”, 
1 volume, 8vo., 734 pages, 700 illu- 
strations, Milano — Hoepli ....$4.80 


This beautiful volume recently pub- 
lished seems to fill a demand long felt 
for a work of this kind among religious 
people as well as lovers of art. It is 
unique in its field. It contains a beauti- 
ful bigraphy of 1000 saints, for most of 
whom the author supplies a reproductoin 
taken from well known works of art. 
One cannot be too appreciative in view 
of the splendid results which the author 
has. achieved, after so many years of 
patient labor. 


Classics 


Dante — “La Vita Nuova” (seguita 
da una scelta delle altre opere mi- 
nori — per cura di Natalino Sape- 
gno) — Firenze, Vallecchi ....$1.00 


The comment on this new edition of 
“La Vita Nuova” is not only philological 
but philosophical. Some of the most ob- 
scure allusions, especially in “Le Rime” 
are interpreted according to the latest 
philological and philosophical develo p- 
ments in the study of Dante. 


Russo, L. — “Antologia Machiavelli- 
ca” (Il Principe, pagine dei Discor- 
si e delle Istorie) con introduzione 


e note — 1 volume, 16mo, 270 pgs. 
— Firenze, Le Monnier ...... $1.00 


Prof. Russo has included in this handy 
volume “Il Principe” in its complete text, 
and selected parts of “I Discorsi and 
Storie Fiorentine” .The volume is ex- 
tensively annotated, and can be easily 
classified as one of the best school texts 
of this classic in Italian Literature: In 
the introduction of more than 25 pages, 
the compiler shows why the problems 
Machiavelli deals with are ever present, 
and more so in these trying days of po- 
litical turmoil. 


Religion and 
Philosophy 


Bertetti, G. — “I Tesori di San Tom- 
maso d’Aquino” (copiosa raccolta di 
studi dommatici, morali, ascetici, 
sociali ricavati dalle opere dell’an- 
gelico e volgarizzati), 1 volume, 8vo., 
725 pages, Torino — S. E. I. ..$3.00 


Those who find the Latin of St. 
Thomas Aquinas difficult to read or his 
works too numerous, will certainly 
welcome this volume which contains 
the best of the Saint’s philosophy 
translated into modern Italian. The com- 
piler of this volume seems to have spent 
a considerable portion of his life in the 
difficult task of making St. Thomas ac- 
cessible to every cultured person. He has 
divided the material included in the 
present volume into subjects such as 
Adorazione, Anima, Castité, Conoscenza 
di not stessi, Dio, etc., alphabetically ar- 
ranged so as to make research very easy. 


“La Sacra Bibbia” — 1 volume, 12mo., 
1630 pages, India paper, full leather 
Firenze — Libreria Editrice Fio- 
rentina 


This edition of the Catholic, Bible is 
the first ever published in a small handy 
volume. The previous editions have all 
been large 40. Whether tt was because, 
as some have insinuated, the Church did 
not care to have it circulated among the 
poorer class, or whether it was because 
publishers would not venture into the 
publication, we do not know. The fact 
remains that the Catholic Church -has 
authorized this new translation, and a 
publishing house has issued the volume 
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in a handsome edition. This translation 
has been conducted by the Compagmia di 
San Paolo under the general editorship of 
Rev. Dr. Giovanni Castoldi. 


Fiction 


“Aneddotica” — a collection of anec- 
dotes about people and things pub- 
lished in handsome lomo of about 
250 pages each, Roma — Formiggi- 
Wi les arapeanyser annie aaa each $ .90 


. Testoni — Aneddoti bolognesi 

. Radiciotti — Aneddoti Rossiniani 

. Provenzani — La Caserma 

e — Esculapio 

— Il focolare domestico 

. Sacchetti — Aneddoti ferravilliani 

Salucci — Gandolm 

. Trebbi — Aneddoti teatrali 

. Provenzani — II vile metallo 

10. Curatulo — Aneddoti Garibaldini 

. Ferrigini — Uomo allegro (Yorick) 

12. Palmarocchi — F. Galiani e il suo 
secolo 

13: “ — Voltare 

14. Vinassa — Aneddoti universitari 

15. Pulviscolo (Aneddoti Trilussiani) 

16. Sandro — Nuovi Aneddoti teatrali 

17. Manetti — Aneddoti Carducciani 

18. Petrai — Roma sparita (figure e fi- 

gurine) 


“ 


CONAMNBWNH 


py 
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Falqui e Vittorini — “Scrittori Nuo- 
vi’, 1 volume, 664 pages, Lanciano 
= Carb bay cas facture eae $1.80 


In this volume the compilers have 
covered the best of contemporary Italian 
poets and novelists. A larger space is 
given to the younger authors, of whom 
74 are herewith represented with selec- 
tions from books which, in many cases, 
are already out of print. This volume és 
recommended to those who are interested 
in post war developments in Italian liter- 
ature. 


Drama and Poetry 


Capasso, A. — “Il Passo del Cigno ed 
altri poemi” con una prefazione di 
G. Ungaretti, 12mo, 142 pages, lim- 
ited edition, Torino — Buratti $1.00 


Capasso is one of the youngest of It- 
alian poets. Although he has written one 
or two books of criticism, especially on 








French modern literature, this “Passo 
del Cigno” is his first book of poetry. 
His aim seems to be to combine a mod- 
ern poetic sensibility with the traditional 
form, of Italian lyrics, particularly that 
of the pre-Dantesque period. Awarded, in 
conjunction with De Michelis, the I[tal- 
ia Letteraria Prize, 1932. 


Levi, E. — “Fiorita di Canti tradizio- 
nali del popolo italiano” scelti nei 
varii dialetti e annotati con 50 me- 
lodie popolari tradizionali, 1 volu- 
me, 385 pages, board 


The folklore of Italy expressed in the 
poetry and songs of its people is col- 
lected by the author in this valuable vol- 
ume. From the provinces of Lombardy 
and Piedmont, the author goes all the way 
through Italy down to Sicily and Sar- 
dinia, gathering the words and music of 
the people’s songs. The musical lines re- 
produced are left in their original form, 
not tampered with and not harmonized. 
The phrases in dialect w=1ch may pres- 
ent difficulty have been translated into 
modern Italian by the author. 


Political and 
World Problems 


Schanzer, C. — “Il Mondo fra la Pace 
e la Guerra” (I1 problema bellico nel 
pensiero umano — Insegnamento 
della Guerra Mondiale e previsioni 
circa una guerra futura — L’orga- 
nizzazione della pace dopo la guerra 
mondiale — I] problema bellico nel- 
Vavvenire) — Milano, Treves-Trec- 
Canin atmimimeliiy ees tem ceretelee $3.00 


The Italian philosopher and sociologist, 
who was for a time Minister of Finance, 
sets down in this volume the Fascist 
point of view on the present day situa- 
tion and the possibility of a new war in 
the near future. 


History and Biography 


Alberti, A. — “Verdi Intimo”, 1 vol- 
ume, 8vo, 350 pages with 16 full page 
illustrations, Milano — Mondado- 
GI ssyonerensie: sure meen P Perot otciessiae $3.00 


Correspondence which Verdi had with 
one of his closest friends in which he 
reveals his keen musical mind, not only 
about his own work, but the music of 
his contemporaries. Within these pages 
the musical activities of Europe for a 
period of about 25 years from 1861-1886 
are passed in review and commented 
upon by Verdi in caustic letters to his 
friend Arrivabene. 


Fulop-Miller, R. — “Il Segreto della 
Potenza dei Gesuiti”, 1 volume, 8vo, 
484 pages, with 116 illustrations, 
cloth, Milano — Mondadori ....$4.00 


A translation of the famous book of 
Fulop-Miller. The Italian critics in uni- 
son with critics of other nations have 
acclaimed this volume one of the best 
ever written on the history of the Jesu- 
its. 


Locatelli, A. — “L’Affare Dreyfus” (la 
pitt grande infamia del secolo scor- 
so) 1 volume, 8vo, 550 pages pro- 
fusely illustrated, Milano — Cor- 
baccio 


STANDARD ITALIAN BOOKS 


Locatelli has written in a@ most read- 
able style the story of the famous Drey- 
fus case. He has made use of all the avail- 
able documents which have ween recently 
published, not least of all the papers left 
by Esterhazy, the real culprtt, just before 
he died in England a few years ago. 


Ossendowski, F. A. — “Lenin” — Tra- 
duzione dall’originale polacco e in- 
troduzione di L. Kociemski, 1 vol- 
unne, 8vo, 675 pages with many full 


page illustrations, Milano — Cor- 
IE CION paceman et Ha vectoersieis wee $3.00 
Of all the volumes written about 


Lenin, the present one seems to be the’ 


most objective. Ossendowski by his very 
nature was most qualified to write a life 
of Lenin. The author of this book is a 
Slav himself, although not a Russian. He 
has lived outside of Russia yet near 
enough to have been in a position to 
follow the political development in that 
country from a very close range. This 
book which comprises the life of Lenin 
from infancy to death gives a vivid por- 
trait of the great leader of Communism. 


Miscellaneous 


Brunacci, A. — Dizionario Generale di 
Cultura, 2 vols. 16mo, over 2000 pgs., 
cloth, Lorine, —S, EB, Tn ..3.22 $5.00 


Here we have one of the smallest of en- 
cyclopedias complete in every subject 
and in every detail. 1747 illustrations and 
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G. DAVINO'S 


GROTTA 
AZZURRA 
ANNEX 


56 SPRING STREET 
New York 


Italian 
Cuisine 
For 
Discriminating 


Diners 
e 


Chicken and Lobster Dinners 
Italian Style 
a Specialty 


Phone: Canal 6-9806 











ILK of Magnesia is fine for my acid 
condition, but I just cannot take it—it 
tastes so earthy. But I found the pleasant 
way to get all the good effects of Milk of 
Magnesia by taking BRIOSCHI (pronounced 


Brioschi is a healthy, effervescent drink that 


Bree-Osky). 

tastes just like a good old-fashioned lemon 
soda. It sets acid stomach right in a jiffy. It’s 
quick-acting on all cases of sour stomach, 
headaches and constipation induced by excess 
acidity. Brioschi has become my morning 
cocktail. It keeps me fit all day. 


Brioschi is the finest “‘pick-me-up” there 
is. For over-indulgence in either food or 
alcoholic beverages Brioschi gives quick, 
welcome relief. 





75¢ for a can of 16 good, 
healthful drinks. At all 
stores the world over since 
1880. 


Try a liberal sample can; 
sent for 9¢ to cover postage 
and packing. 


G. CERIBELLI & CO. 
121 Varick Street, N.Y.C. 
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40 maps are included in these 2 volumes. M lk Y N P 

Every question pertaining to history, da Ke our ext arty, 
science, lliterature, religion, philosophy, 

etc. finds its short but complete answer e e ° 

within these pages. This compact cyclo- Social Affair, or Dinner 


pedia seems to be the answer to our 
modern civilization which compels us to 
live in’ small apartments not big enough 
to house a large encyclopedia, and which 
also forces us to move from place to 
place. 


More Distinctive 





By SERVING ITALIAN REFRESHMENTS) e 





Appelius, M. — Libri di Viaggi. 


The descriptive travel books of Ap- 
pelius which are listed below have been 
considered in Italy the natural continua- 
tion of the work begun by Barzini. Young 
Appelius has traveled like a real interna- 
tional hobo very extensively through 
China, India, and Africa. He has stopped 
and lived among the people collecting 
first-hand information about odd cus- 
toms and queer modes of living, jotting 
down lis impressions in a vivid and 
colorful style. Here follow five of his 
best books: 


SPUMONI 


@ A healthy combination of 
fresh fruits and milk. Prepared 
for those who are selective 
and appreciative. 


TORTONI 


@ The after-dinner special: 
A combination of cream and 
nuts, frozen to appeal to 
your taste. 


“La Sfinge Nera’ — dal Marocco al Ma- 
dagascar, 411 pages ............ $1.80 


“Asia Gialla” 490 pages, 60 illustra- 
TOUS. Ric gence eR i ee $3.06 


Phone Orders Promptly Attended To 
“India” 500 pages, 30 illustrations 2.70 


EUCY RICCIARDE INC. 
9 JONES STREET, NEW YORK 
CHelsea 2 - 7051 


“Cina”, 350 pages, 30 illustrations .. 2.25 


“Nel paese degli Uomini Nudi” Africa 
Centrale, 440 pages ............ 3.00 
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GRAPE JUICE 
from fresh grade A grape 


50.000 satisfied users are back of our long established reputation 





VARIETIES AND PRICES 10 gal. 25 gal. 45 gal. 
keg keg keg 


ZAINE-AN DED) (fed)i25..5200.02s0e.28 Sa AN a ee $13.50 $26.75 $42.50 
CCTLBANNINIOR (Geel ce))t tnAate, ok eager ed 13.50 26.75 42.50 
AUC BE EAs (el) bas sheperartia echo say patents el ce A 14.00 28.00 44.00 
NEO S CAMO MCC pe eres yk sc SL I ee. Te 15.00 30.00 47.00 
NGOS CAM OB (cwicet kt tau Nines coca ned eMne yen 17.50 35.00 55.00 
NASTENIANS LAU (head Gaya) Mamta ye roc nee ee eee noe 15.00 30.00 47.50 


aver eccta, 2:8: ©. 6A ee gare vole Meare Rone eiatekendd 17.50 35.00 55.00 


Delivered free in Greater New York and vicinity Refund of $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00 on kegs returned 


In 35 days with no work and no waste you have ready a superior product guaranteed perfect by the “Fruit 
Industries Ltd.” a $39.000.000 company. 


WINE-GRAPE CORPORATION 


270 BROADWAY (Room 1007) — Tel.: COrtlandt 7-1966 NEW YORK CITY 
So en eS Se 
Eo Mile Wan GRSZARA & ROCCA <..- 1475 Soudy. Rucine Avenue —_. CHICAGO, IIl. 
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PA/TE ALIMENTARI 





BUITONI 


SANSEBOLCRO.,. INWALIA 


Casa fondata nell’anno 1827 


—— PASTINA GLUTINATA 


ST (25% DI GLUTINE) 





——— Prescritta come il migliore 
STA GLUTN ¢ piu’ nutriente cibo per 2 
TA Gi GLEN Bambini ed i Convalescenti 
S: quivinentAcPASTIFICL eee 
2 PASTA e PASTINA 
IPERGLUTINATA 


(35% DI GLUTINE) 





Per i sofferenti di diabete, acido urico, 
gotta ¢ artertosclerosz 


BAVETTINE 
ALL’ UOVO 


IMPERANO ALLA MENSA 
DEI BUONGUSTAIL 





Agenti esclusivi per gli Stati Uniti: 


EUGENE J. PETROSEMOLO, Inc 


465-467 West Broadway - New York, N. Y. 
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